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\ SUMMARY of the Indian situation following the 








internment of Gandhi was read in Parliament on 

Wednesday by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. It con- 
firmed and supplemented the press reports of hartals 
(protest strikes) in nearly all the large cities, but added 
nothing to what was already known about the outbreak 
in Delhi and the situation at Peshawar. All the news so 
far supports the view that the Government of India 
judged aright both the moment and the manner of the 
Mahatma’s arrest. The hartals were resisted by the 
Mohammedans, and the provincial Governments had 
taken the most thorough precautions against all possible 
breaches of the peace. The immediate danger, however, 
is by no means over, for the festival of Bakr-Id, the 
most provocative of the Moslem year, takes place this 
week-end. Mr. Patel, until lately Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, is now the most prominent leader of 
the scattered Swaraj forces. He is preaching a complete 
boycott of foreign goods and a social boycott of British 
officials. Unless these weapons are resorted to, he 
asserts, ‘* the Government will never yield.”? Warnings 
of the boycott, and the growing danger of cancellations, 
have been sent, not only to Lancashire, but also to 
France and Japan. The local committees of the National 
Congress are following Mr. Patel’s lead, and there is no 
doubt that British firms must be prepared to meet the 
results of an intensified boycott, from which the mills of 
Japan and China will presumably benefit. Meanwhile, 
the belief is still widespread that the Government of 
India is not letting us know all that is going on. But 
Mr. Benn has assured the House of Commons that the 


and others. 


public is being fully and accurately informed, and the 
Times correspondent at Simla flatly denies the existence 
of a censorship, except in Peshawar. 

* * * 

The Government has done well in sending Sir John 
Hope Simpson to report on land policy in Palestine. 
The Shaw Commission, it will be remembered, were 
unanimous in recommending a scientific inquiry into 
the prospects of introducing better methods of cultiva- 
tion, and there can be no question about the urgency of 
the matter. The discontents of Jews and Arabs alike 
centre largely on the land, and it is plain that the 
problem of immigration is intimately bound up with the 
capacity of the country for agricultural development. 
We do not doubt that the primitive tillage of the Arab 
fellaheen can be improved out of all recognition (we 
have ourselves seen ploughing done with a wooden 
plough drawn by an emaciated camel and a diminutive 
ass); nor do we doubt that Palestine can, with improved 
methods, support a far larger population than it now has. 
But expert and authoritative investigation is certainly 
needed to settle controversy and start the wheels of 
reform. Sir John Simpson should be an excellent man 
for the task. He has had a distinguished record in the 
Indian Civil Service ; he is well versed in land questions ; 
and he has had experience of dealing with immigration 
on a large scale in Greek Macedonia. 

* * * 

The Canadian Premier has announced an early general 
election. It is not necessary this year, but Mr. 
Mackenzie King, who is one of the most astute of party 
leaders, has surveyed the field and is convinced of the 
favourable conditions now prevailing for his side. The 
decision to appeal to the electorate is undoubtedly 
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Mr. King’s and his alone. The Conservatives have been 
without an effective head ever since the retirement of 
Sir Robert Borden. Mr. Bennett, their present leader, is 
inexperienced and is no match for Mr. Mackenzie King, 
who has contrived to annex for the Liberals the strategic 
value of the fierce Canadian resentment against the 
United States tariff now going through, as well as—by a 
stroke of grotesque irony—the sequele of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas’s visit of last summer and the humours of our 
Empire Crusaders at home. To those Canadian Con- 
servatives whose memories go back to the Reciprocity 
election of 1911 and the encounters between Laurier 
and Borden, the coming Mackenzie King campaign 
must seem like a nightmare. It is possible, of course, 
that the prospects of the Liberals may not be so satis- 
factory later in the summer as they appear to-day. 
But Mr. King has made certain of a general election 
which will turn largely upon hostility to the commercial 
policy of the United States and closer trade relations 
with the mother country. 
* * * 

The psychological change in the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks towards the immediate aims of their policy 
is revealed by the changed character of the recent May 
Day celebrations in Moscow. Hitherto, these celebra- 
tions have always been of a martial and provocative 
character. Troops have played the principal part in the 
processions and threats to the rest of the world have 
filled the front pages of Pravda and Izvestia. This year 
the threats and the calls for world-revolution remained. 
There was a review of the Red Army. The faithful were 
exhorted to be on their guard against the hated 
Imperialists. But all this militant incendiarism was 
kept very much in the background. It was insignificant 
compared with the immense concentration of propa- 
ganda on the Five-Years plan. The whole machinery of 
the press was devoted to spreading the gospel of hard 
work and increased production. As much space was 
given to the opening of the Turkestan-Siberian railway 
as in this country was given to the Arsenal’s victory in 
the Cup Final. The treatment and the exultation were 
very similar. A new railway, a new bridge, is a victory. 
A factory which exceeds its quota under the Five-Years 
plan is a living hero and is rewarded with a military 
decoration. In the May Day procession the chief banner 
did not bear the device ‘* Down with Capitalism,’’ but 
** Complete the Five-Years plan in four years.’’ The 
change is obviously for the better. It reveals a serious- 
ness of purpose and it should mean more trade for this 
country. 

* * * 

Although the Hague Conference was rightly regarded 
as a great success, one of its main tasks—the settlement 
of Eastern Reparations—was never completed. To- 
day, after months of delay and a series of conferences 
which have lasted for four weeks, the Little Entente 
and Hungary have settled their differences. By what in 
future will be known as the Paris Agreement the neces- 
sary machinery has been set up for the liquidation of all 
those vexatious problems arising out of the war, which 
hitherto have impaired good relations between Hungary 
and her neighbours, and have impeded the economic 
reconstruction of all the Danubian States. Both sides 
have made considerable concessions, especially with 


regard to the difficult problem of the dispossessed 


Hungarian optants. The Czechoslovak Agrarian 
Reform retains its character as a law which is entirely 
outside the competence of any international tribunal, 
On the other hand, Hungary will receive a larger com- 
pensation for her optants than she probably anticipated. 
The agreement has been well received both by the Little 
Entente and by the Hungarian press, and Dr. Benes’s 
conciliatory speech has evoked a similar spirit of concili- 
ation from Hungarian statesmen. If the Paris Agree- 
ment leads to a real improvement in Czecho-Hungarian 
relations, it will be an important contribution to the 
peace and prosperity of Central Europe. Hitherto, these 
relations have been marked by jingoism and bitter 
animosities on both sides. 


* * * 


Wall Street is again dropping millions with character- 
istic thoroughness. Statements that the American 
slump has been definitely liquidated have been followed 
immediately by another break in prices, and conm- 
modities prices have also resumed their headlong fall. 
American investors, it would seem, feel a good deal less 
than 100 per cent. confidence in the declarations of their 
political and business leaders that everything is really 
as right as rain. Unemployment in the United States is 
now admitted to be really serious ; and, in the absence of 
any system of public provision, the resources of private 
charity are being strained to the utmost. The American 
Federation of Labour has been stirred into an urgent 
demand for public help to the unemployed ; and opinion 
in favour of a State insurance scheme is undoubtedly 
growing fast. For this country, conditions in America 
provoke mixed feelings. They largely remove any 
danger of an early reversion to dear money, and to that 
extent make our financial problem easier. But they also 
suggest a continuance of world depression, and possibly 
a continuance of the fall in prices; and these are con- 
ditions highly unfavourable to the revival of our export 
trades. It is perhaps ‘*‘ human nature ”’ for us to gloat 
a little over America’s present troubles—we have had so 
many of our own. But any reasonable man must hope 
for a rapid recovery on the other side, especially if that 
recovery can be got without a revival of the insane 
speculation which last year made monetary conditions 
so unnecessarily difficult for the rest of the world. 

* * * 

The Irish Free State citizen appears to be even more 

leased with his own than with the British Budget. The 
Minister of Finance reckons on a surplus of £13,000. 
This is not a staggering margin, but it will be followed 
by important consequences. Mr. Blythe recognises that 
sound finance is the true means of consolidating the 
freedom that Ireland has won. On this foundation, 
also, the strength of his Government will rest. The 
thinking Irishman will not readily exchange twenty 
shillings in the pound for rainbow gold. The Tory will 
dream less of reunion; and though the Ulsterman will 
not be converted to unity he will speak more cautiously 
of Southern incompetence. There are few remissions 
and impositions of taxation. Wine duties have been 
reduced about one-half. The result will not be a revo- 
lution of national taste in beverages. Wine is little 
drunk and little understood in the Free State. The 


price will continue too high, and the waiter will continue 
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to carry in the bottle as if he were shaking a cocktail. 
But the remission is a friendly and politic gesture to 
France. Motor-hawkers will be mulcted in £10 a year. 
This tax is meant to help the village shopkeeper, but 
his salvation must come from himself. The country 
girl who has tasted the joys of being as well dressed as 
her Dublin sister will never go back to woollen stockings 
and red flannel. But the valuable feature of the Budget 
is the financial stability it discloses. The importance of 
this stability is understood in Ireland, and has been 
anticipated. A recent Dublin Corporation Loan of 
£300,000 was over-subscribed within a few hours; and 
the forthcoming issue of National Loan will be no less 
successful. The Free State may not yet have reached 
the Age of Gold; but it has arrived at the hardly less 
desirable era when its paper will be accepted with 
confidence. 
* * * 


*“ Cotton Week,’’ during which Lancashire put 
forward its best effort in order to increase the home 
demand, has doubtless brought some results. The 
Queen placed a special order, the daily press played its 
part with enthusiasm, and the women members of 
Parliament appeared in cotton dresses. One of these, 
however, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, found an effective point 
of criticism in the fact that the chosen week came in 
chilly May, when no woman wants to put on a cotton 
frock, and when the shops are not yet supplied with the 
season’s new goods. The week, obviously, can do but 
little for Lancashire, which in the past has exported 
about four-fifths of its total product. The home 
demand, of course, is not to be despised, but no possible 
expansion of it can offset the adverse condition of India 
and China. The cotton Trade Unions, which have been 
in conference this week, evidently put no faith in what 
has been done so far towards the rationalisaticn of the 
industry ; and they are now proposing to set up a special 
inquiry of their own. Mr. Clynes has announced that 
the Government committee on the cotton trade has 
finished taking evidence, and is nearly ready to report ; 
and presumably the Trade Unions mean to take this 
report as a starting-point for their own investigations. 
Certainly, the situation has been worsening rapidly of 
late, and the cotton trade has been by far the largest 
contributor to the increasing body of the unemployed. 

* * * 


It was announced this week by the Daily Herald that 
the Lansbury-Mosley-Johnston proposals for dealing 
with unemployment had been definitely rejected by the 
Cabinet Committee which has been considering them 
for some time. The information is presumably 
authentic; but further explanation is clearly needed. 
The proposals included an ambitious scheme for 
pensioning off the older industrial workers and a project 
for a big State loan designed to finance the provision 
of employment. Both parts, the Herald announces, 
have been rejected. That the Government should feel 
it to be impossible to finance any general pension scheme 
at present does not surprise us, in view of the condition 
of the national revenue. But does the rejection of the 
second part of the plan mean that the Government as a 
whole, and not merely Mr. Thomas, has definitely given 
up hope of doing anything effective to get the unem- 
ployed back to work? If it does, the reasons for this 
decision ought certainly to be explained; and we fancy 
this explanation will be demanded by a large number of 
the Government’s own supporters, as well as by many 
other sections of the public. There could not well be a 
more favourable opportunity than the present for the 
State to raise money by loan. Moreover, unemployment 
has grown much worse of late, and looks like growing 


worse still. If it is really true that Mr. MacDonald’s 
Cabinet proposes to accept such a situation as fatal- 
istically as did Mr. Baldwin’s, what becomes of Mr. 
Thomas’s confident statement that the Government 
would be judged, and knew it would be judged, by its 
record in dealing with unemployment? The Mosley- 
Lansbury-Johnston scheme may, or may not, be sound. 
We have not seen it, and we do not know. But we are 
as concerned as ever that fatalistic acceptance of 
unemployment as an incurable disease is radically 
unsound. 
* * * 


The official scheme for the new Charing Cross bridge 
has pow been definitely rejected by the private bill 
committee of the House of Commons. The London 
County Council refuses to recommend any alternative 
site for the new railway station; and the Commons 
committee refuses to accept the plan which would place 
the new station on the Embankment. There is thus for 
the moment a complete deadlock; and it is quite 
uncertain what the next step will be. It has been 
suggested that the promoters may seek to bring the Bill 
forward again in the House of Commons, and ask for its 
re-committal. It will be remembered that it passed 
second reading in the House by a substantial majority, 
and with the support of the Ministry of Transport. 
There is, however, so much opposition to the placing of 
the station where it may spoil the development of the 
South Side that further efforts are likely to be made to 
persuade the promoters to reconsider their opposition to 
the Waterloo Junction site. In some quarters it has 
been rumoured that the Charing Cross project may now 
be dropped altogether, in favour of an improvement of 
traffic facilities at Waterloo Bridge. But this is hardly 
likely. No changes at Waterloo Bridge could meet the 
need for a new bridge at Charing Cross. All that can be 
safely inferred from recent events is that there is bound 
to be a good deal more delay before anything is actually 
done towards the building of the new bridge or the 
carrying out of any other part of the scheme. 





It is with the deepest regret that we record the death 
in Dublin, after a day or two’s illness, of Mr. J. W. 
Good—one of the oldest and the most valued of our 
contributors, who for many years regularly wrote the 
Irish note in our weekly Comments, as well as occasional 
articles and reviews. James Good was in some respects 
the greatest Irish journalist of his time. A Southerner 
by birth, a Northerner by upbringing, he could under- 
stand the moods of all the different camps in Ireland ; 
and no one else could bring the same knowledge and 
sanity of judgment to the reading of a political situation. 
He was so delightful and entertaining a companion 
that, though he detested fire-eating, he was able to 
retain the friendship and admiration of fire-eaters on 
both sides even during times of crisis. Possessing his 
own unshakable convictions, he could nevertheless talk 
and write of his countrymen with the detachment of an 
ironic philosopher, and many a journalist visiting 
Dublin found in him by far the most useful as well as 
the most interesting guide through the maze of Irish 
affairs. Unselfish and unambitious, he was perfectly 
happy to remain anonymous in most of his work (as 
in the Irish notes in THe New STATESMAN), but the 
influence of these anonymous writings was profound. 
An admirable writer, he published only two books under 
his own name. His greatest book, unfortunately, was 
never written—the book that would have perpetuated 
the stores of humour (often cynical), reminiscence and 
observation that he lavished in his casual talk on his 
friends and even on passing acquaintances. 
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LESSONS OF WEST FULHAM 
7 “HE Conservative gain at West Fulham is 
naturally a disappointment to the Labour 
Party. It is the first bye-election that the 
Government have lost since they came into office last 
June, and though Fulham is not exactly a Labour 
stronghold, they had hoped to hold the seat. As it 
turned out, their candidate was in a minority of 240, 
and the Labour poll was 207 less than at the General 
Election. The Conservative on the other hand increased 
his poll by over 2,000, largely, it must be presumed, 
with the help of votes that were cast for the Liberal 
candidate last year. That Liberals should support a 
whole-hogging Protectionist Tory seems on the face of it 
rather surprising. But it may well be that the 
Liberalism of some of the Fulham Liberals is not of a 
very passionate kind, and it appears, moreover, that 
Mr. Banfield, the Labour candidate, made a very weak 
defence of Free Trade against the onslaughts of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s hot-gospellers. That many Liberals 
abstained is probable; but that their abstention was 
due, as Mr. Banfield suggests, to ‘* their anti-Socialist 
convictions ’’ seems to us unlikely. There is not much 
red in the record or the policy of the Government. Be 
that as it may, however, Sir Cyril Cobb has recaptured 
the seat that he had held from 1918 till last year, and his 
success is a victory for Conservatism. 

But a victory for Conservatism in West Fulham is a 
trifle. What is really important, we are told, is the 
victory of Empire Free Trade. The apostles of this 
cause are in high feather. Lord Beaverbrook, indeed, 
appears to be in a state of religious exaltation; he is 
reported, on hearing the result of the poll, to have 
expressed his feelings in the words ‘‘Glory, Hallelujah !”’ 
Mr. Baldwin’s comment, we imagine, was more 
restrained, for he was but a looker-on at the spectacle 
of his pigs being driven down a steeper place than he 
approves of. Nor do we think, however natural may 
be the joy of the Beaverbrookites, that the Daily 
Express is quite accurate in saying that ‘‘ the Empire 
across the seas will receive the news with jubilation.”’ 
Why should the Empire across the seas—which in this 
context presumably means the Governments and the 
populations of the Dominions and Colonies—attach any 
particular importance to this episode? They will 
observe that 16,223 out of a total of some 50,000 electors 
in Fulham have voted, or are supposed to have voted, 
for what Lord Beaverbrook calls Free Trade and what 
his opponents call Protectionism, including ‘‘ food 
taxes.”? They may be quite willing that a section of the 
British electorate should favour the idea of putting 
taxes on what it eats. But they have not asked the 
British electorate to do anything so silly, and they have 
not undertaken to reduce their own import duties as a 
part of the bargain which Lord Beaverbrook dangles 
before us. 

But what about the new Canadian Budget, it will be 
asked? The Finance Minister in Ottawa has just un- 
folded a programme that contains big changes in the 
Canadian customs tariff in our favour. Is not this exten- 
sion of preference, this free entry granted to a number 
of British goods, a sign of grace? Certainly—even if 
it is also a gesture of retaliation against the United 


— 


States. Call it, if you will, a gesture of generosity on 
the part of Canada, which must be welcomed without 
reservation in Great Britain. Yet it surely no more 
indicates that the Canadians have fallen for Lord 
Beaverbrook’s policy than that they have fallen for 
Mr. Graham’s ‘* Tariff truce.’? Indeed, it seems to 
indicate it rather less. The Canadian proposals are not 
put forward as an offer requiring a quid pro quo on our 
side, and they cannot therefore be legitimately used 
in support of the Empire Free Traders’ demand that we 
should make sacrifices or concessions in order to get into 
the Dominion markets. No doubt, they were so used in 
the Fulham election, and no doubt, in the muzzy 
atmosphere of revivalism that prevailed, they height- 
ened the enthusiasm for Sir Cyril Cobb and his great 
chief. But when the great chief comes out of his 
ecstasy and lets his shrewd brain work, he will have 
little difficulty in seeing what the ‘* message of 
Canada ”’ is really worth to his propaganda. 

While, then, the Empire Free Traders may be as 
happy as sandboys for the moment, we do not see any 
promise of victory for them in the long run. They have 
got a Protectionist in at West Fulham who is prepared to 
go the whole hog. But will he have a chance of going 
the whole hog? Is it even certain that West Fulham is 
prepared to go it? We doubt whether a vote for Sir 
Cyril Cobb at a bye-election is a guarantee of a vote for 
food-taxes on a referendum, if (and it is a very big “‘if”’) 
that should ever come to pass. Perhaps, after all, it is 
Mr. Baldwin who is to be congratulated; for the new 
member will obviously support the substance of ‘* safe- 
guarding ” in his working hours, whilst he uses his 
off-time to sing hymns to Lord Beaverbrook’s shadow. 
Mr. Baldwin may, indeed, have to reckon Sir Cyril Cobb 
as an addition to his ** ginger ”’ group, and he does not, 
as we know, care much for ginger; but it need not 
disturb him unduly, especially if it can win him seats 
without committing him to a policy of suicide. In the 
writing on the wall at Fulham, then, as we read it, there 
is nothing to cause real alarm to the mere “ safe- 
guarders.’’ For the Government, on the other hand, it 
has more significance. The figures at this poll—the 
higher Conservative and the lower Labour vote, and the 
decrease of the total poll as compared with that of last 
May—do indicate some popular dissatisfaction, the 
continuance of some discontent for which Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues have not found the 
remedy. It is easy to see what that discontent is. The 
country is not worried about foreign affairs. It gives 
the Prime Minister the fullest credit for what the Naval 
Conference has achieved. It has approved Mr. 
Henderson’s Russian policy and it backs him in his 
Egyptian policy. It is not exercised as yet about India. 
At home, the Budget has been well enough received— 
save by two small minorities. Mr. Greenwood’s Slum 
Bill is popular all round ; the delay over such promised 
reforms as the raising of the school-leaving age and the 
repeal, or revision, of the Trade Disputes Act excites 
only a few. The real trouble is unemployment. 

Sir Cyril Cobb’s argument, that the Labour Govern- 
ment had added one person to the unemployed register 
for every minute that it had been in office, was doubtless 
neither an argument nor fair. Indeed, a great deal of 
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the current criticism of the Government for its failure 
to reduce unemployment may be considered unfair. 
But it is not all unfair, and dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Thomas’s achievements is widespread, even among the 
adherents of the Labour Party. For ourselves, we think 
that this dissatisfaction had far more to do with the 
West Fulham result than any positive belief in the 
nostrums of the Empire Free Traders. And it will go 
on having its effects in other elections that may come. 
The Government may say that there is no lesson for them 
here, that nothing more can be done to deal with unem- 
ployment than has been and is being done by Mr. 
Thomas, and that anybody who demands more is an 
idiot. But we are afraid that asseverations of this sort 
will not convert the idiots to sanity or make them turn 
a deaf ear to the preachers of Protection. To accomplish 
that will require new efforts by Mr. Thomas—or by 
someone else. 


THE CONSUMERS’ COUNCIL 
M = people seem to expect that Mr. Graham’s new 


Bill for the establishment of a Consumers’ Council 
will have a stormy passage. There have been 
already unmistakable signs of strong Conservative opposi- 
tion; and the measure would appear, on the face of it, to be 
one on which the Liberals are unlikely to think with one 
mind. The Conservatives hate it as a direct attack upon 
private enterprise——really the first the present Government 
has attempted to make; while the Liberal Party may be 
torn between its traditional opposition to trusts and com- 
bines and its traditional hostility to the extension of State 
control. But neither Opposition will be able, for tactical 
reasons, to forget the dangers of setting itself plainly up 
against a measure designed to rescue the consumer from 
exploitation, or to ignore the probability that, if a parlia- 
mentary crisis were to arise over such an issue, the electorate 
would give strong support to the party which had set out 
most definitely to clip the wings of the profiteers. 
Accordingly, while the Conservatives may vote against the 
second reading of Mr. Graham’s Bill, the real contest is 
likely to come in committee; and it may be taken for 
granted that there will be a determined attempt to 
emasculate the Bill without the appearance of actually 
rejecting it as a whole. Its passage may therefore involve 
a prolonged parliamentary struggle; and, if the Government 
means to pass it before the summer recess, there will hardly 
be time to pass much else—beyond the measures that are 
already under discussion in the House. With Mr. Green- 
wood’s Slum Clearance Bill, which is now before a Standing 
Committee, Mr. Graham’s Bill will probably divide most of 
the attention of Parliament during the next three months. 
For our part, we welcome the Bill and, so far from joining 
those who criticise it on the ground of its stringency, we 
Wish in one respect at least that it had gone farther than 
it actually does. Experience of the existing Food Council, 
set up by Mr. Baldwin as a sort of consolation prize for the 
consumer after the dropping of the Profiteering Act, has 
already shown that in a serious dispute a body armed 
only with moral powers is bound to be useless. The Food 
Council has been able neither to compel those whose price 
policy it has set out to study to disclose full and up-to-date 
facts, nor to take any action when its recommendations 
have been openly disregarded. It has been, by practically 
universal consent, of very little use in checking the imposition 
of unduly high prices, or even, save in a few special cases, in 
dragging the essential facts to light. How could it be, when 


the traders and producers with whom it had to deal were 
throughout fully conscious of its impotence and, most of 
the time, quite aware that even the Government which set 
it up did not mean it to be taken seriously ? 

It has been known from the moment when the new 
Government assumed office that more effective measures 
were in contemplation for safeguarding the consumers’ 
interests; and only lack of available time has prevented 
Mr. Graham from bringing forward his Bill before now. 
It has been clear from the first that any Bill dealing with 
the matter must involve the assumption of compulsory 
powers, and that these powers would have to extend, in the 
last resort, to the fixing of maximum prices by the State. 
Yet now this feature of the Bill is greeted with the loudest 
cries of horror and dissent. Nor do we profess to be sur- 
prised at this reception; for, though the State was driven 
to an extensive system of price-control during the war years, 
the conditions were admittedly quite exceptional, and the 
proposal to fix maximum prices in time of peace is calculated 
to offend many ancient and strongly held prejudices of both 
politicians and business men. 

It is, however, clear enough that, if the consumer is to be 
protected at all, there is no other way. All reasoning 
people have been alarmed of late years at the widening spread 
between factory prices and retail prices, the growth of 
middlemen’s costs and profits, the relative increase in the 
numbers and the capital employed in distribution, and the 
apparent ability of middlemen to shift on to the shoulders 
of the producers the losses of a period of business adversity. 
Mr. Baldwin’s Food Council and the various inquiries con- 
ducted by the Linlithgow Committee, the Royal Com- 
mission on Food Prices, and other bodies were attempts— 
half-hearted, no doubt, but still attempts—to deal with the 
questions involved by the methods of publicity and moral 
suasion, without any resort to compulsory powers. Their 
failure has been absolute; and it has become evident that 
the choice lies between using compulsion and abandoning 
the consumer to his fate. 

When once it had been decided to adopt the former course, 
two forms of compulsion were seen to be necessary. Any 
Consumers’ Council that was to be of use must have com- 
pulsory power to find out the truth; and this involves 
the right to examine books and accounts, to employ expert 
investigators, to require answers to questions, to catechise 
witnesses under oath. But, if no power to fix prices could 
be made workable without these rights, certainly these 
rights are not likely to be effective without a power, in the 
last resort, to fix prices. Correctly, we think, Mr. Graham 
has assigned this latter power not to the Consumers’ Council 
itself, but to the Board of Trade acting on its reeommenda- 
tion; for no one will wish the investigating body to have 
absolute powers without any possibility of appeal. Cor- 
rectly, aguin, the Bill makes the actual fixing of prices a 
final and exceptional, and not the normal, method of action, 
and provides for the fullest use of moral suasion before actual 
compulsion is applied. The aim is not that the State should 
embark on any general policy of price-fixing, but that the 
existence of the power may serve to minimise the need for 
its use. 

So far, we are in the fullest agreement with the proposals 
embodied in the Bill. There exists in the trades producing 
and distributing consumable goods an amount of formal 
and informal combination to maintain prices which un- 
doubtedly justifies methods of public control in the con- 
sumers’ interests. We are, however, less satisfied with the 
part of the Bill, designed for regular use, that deals with 
the power of investigation than with that, designed only 
for exceptional use, which confers the power of fixing prices. 
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In especial, we fear that too little attention has been given 
in the former to the importance of publicity—that is to 
say, of affording to the public as well as to the Council itself 
adequate information about the course of costs and prices, 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ margins, methods of marketing, 
and the like. 

The Bill as it stands makes the most elaborate provisions 
for preventing the disclosure of information gathered by the 
Council or its officers in the course of their investigations. 
Why? We believe that the veil of secrecy which British, 
unlike American, business men love to throw over their 
operations is not only quite unnecessary for the defence of 
any legitimate interest, but positively pernicious. There 
may be a case, on certain occasions, for not publishing the 
name of this or that particular firm to which certain figures 
relate; but there is none for making any general rule of 
secrecy, or confining published statistics to averages which 
lose all meaning because they lump bad and good, large and 
small, virtuous and vicious firms together. We shall never 
get any real information about the reasons for excessive 
middlemen’s costs and charges until we abandon this ridicu- 
lous prejudice in favour of secrecy, and allow free publication 
of all the relevant facts at the sole discretion of the body 
charged with the task of investigation. 

British business men, we are well aware, for the most part 
find this doctrine hard to swallow. They often go so far as 
to wreck their own attempts at collaboration by refusing 
to let one another know about their costs, sales, and methods 
of marketing. Naturally, publication of facts should not 
be enforced where it would really damage legitimate interests ; 
but we believe these cases are relatively few, and the Bill 
ought to be so amended in Parliament as to give the proposed 
Commissioners a far wider discretion in this matter. 

The second point on which it seems desirable to insist 
at this stage belongs rather to the sphere of administration. 
Little, we believe, will be achieved by the method, which 
the Food Council has normally followed, of merely discon- 
tinuous investigation. It is not effective to study the 
workings of a particular trade intensively for a few months, 
and then, having made recommendations concerning it, let 
it alone, perhaps for several years, and pass on to another. 
The new Commission, if it is to be of use, will have to keep 
the trades with which it exists to deal under continuous 
expert scrutiny, and will therefore need to be equipped with 
an adequate staff for the carrying out of such continuous 
investigation. We raise this point now, because the sum 
mentioned by the Government as the probable cost of the 
Commission seems far too small to meet the expenses of a 
body such as we have in mind. 

These two criticisms are important ; but they do not detract 
seriously from the welcome which the Bill deserves. This 
country has contented itself long enough with a farcical 
system of pretending to protect the consumer, without 
imposing any real check on the activities of monopolistic 
combines. It would be unfair to expect too much from 
Mr. Graham’s experiment at the start; for a good deal more 
knowledge is needed before we shall have learnt enough to 
wield the new instrument wisely on an extensive scale. But 
experiment cannot begin too soon, and cannot be begun with 
powers a whit less drastic than the Bill lays down. 





INDIA AFTER GANDHI 
TT: arrest of Mr. Gandhi has been everywhere com- 


mented upon as the sign of a decisive change of 
policy or tactics on the part of Lord Irwin’s Govern- 
It is clearly not that, but rather the logical culmina- 
tion of a line of action that was carefully thought out and 
adhered to. Both in England and in India the Viceroy 


ment. 
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has been condemned for neglecting to order the arrest of 
the Mahatma at the outset of his campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence. Such criticism is unintelligent. There has been 
nothing of drift or weakness in the Irwin policy. That is 
plain enough: witness the fact that one after another, since 
the first steps in defiant lawbreaking and incitement, the 
leaders of the extreme National Congress party have been 
arrested, tried, and sentenced. The Viceroy’s Govern- 
ment—following, there can be no doubt, a consensus of 
official advice—resolved to treat the Mahatma as a problem 
by himself, and they were demonstrably wise in so doing, 
Mr. Gandhi was eager for arrest. It was essential to his 
plan, and when Pundit Motilal Nehru said that the im- 
prisonment of the Mahatma was a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, he was speaking the mind of the whole body 
of Congress politicians—both those who were angry with 
Gandhi for his surrender to the Independence party, and 
those who were for the younger Nehru and violent revolu- 
tion. An arrest during the march to the sea or in the 
midst of the anti-Salt-law demonstration would have been 
a spectacular martyrdom—the very thing upon which the 
extremists were counting. And it would have hardened 
against the Government large sections of the Indian public 
which, in the interval, have been educated towards modera- 
tion by the distressing events of April. During the past 
two months Lord Irwin has been grappling with a situation 
containing almost every possibility of disaster. The 
Gandhi episode, with its strikingly successful management, 
should convince the British public that the Simla authorities 
made no mistake in their reading of the signs. 

Mr. Gandhi has been interned, and he is not to be charged 
or tried. In making use of the Bombay Regulation of 1827 
—a parallel instrument to the Bengal deportation ordinance 
of 1818, so often debated in Parliament—the Government 
has evaded the embarrassment of a cause célébre which 
could not fail to be a world sensation. Lord Irwin probably 
preferred it, with an eye to the future. The Mahatma 
himself will have no objection. The law courts carry no 
meaning for him, while the conditions of internment, we 
cannot doubt, provide him with everything he has been 
longing for, since the fateful decisions of January, in the 
way of release from intolerable perplexity and strain. As 
a political force he was finished long ago. The past halt- 
year has revealed him as, in the most pitiful sense, a lost 
and bewildered leader. His first appeal to the Viceroy 
contained a specific admission that the adventure in civil 
disobedience, which he realised as his last, was a desperate 
move that he had been forced into by the threatened violence 
of Young India. His second letter—falsely called an 
ultimatum, as he complained—included a list of eleven 
points which he knew to be fantastic. His third, addressed 
to Lord Irwin as he passed to Yeravda jail, is a revelation of 
the utter confusion of mind that had been produced by 
the breakdown of his non-violence crusade. It is worth 
while quoting a typical passage : 

It would be cowardly on my part not to invite you to disclose 
to the full the leonine claws of authority so that people who are 
suffering tortures and the destruction of their property may not 
feel that I, who perhaps have been the chief party in inspiring them 
to the action that has brought to light the Government in its true 


colours, had left any stone unturned in working out the Satyagraha 
programme as fully as possible in the given circumstances. 


At no previous stage in his singular career has the 
Mahatma fallen into such clotted nonsense as this. Hitherto 
he has expressed his ideas and reasons, however wild they 
might be, in the simplest sentences, which were effective 
because so often indicating a basis, not of sincerity only, but 
of shrewd sense. He has now gone into a fog of sell- 
contradiction, which to any fair-minded opponent of his 
should be almost as distressing as it must be to the ardent 
Gandhist. ‘‘ The only way to conquer violence,” he repeats 
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once again to Lord Irwin, “is through non-violence, pure 
and undefiled”; and then he dismisses the issue in words 
which would have been impossible to him so recently as last 
year: “If, in spite of repeated warnings, people resort to 
violence, I must disown responsibility.” The acceptance 
of responsibility for violence among his nominal followers 
has in the past been a distinguishing mark of the Mahatma’s 
leadership. The communiqué of the Bombay Government 
on the arrest calls attention to the fact that, as the outbreaks 
of violence have gone on, the Mahatma’s protests “ against 
the conduct of his unruly followers have grown weaker and 
weaker, and it is evident he is no longer able to control 
them.” That is undoubtedly true, but there is much more 
in the emerging situation than the official commentator has 
noted. 

The day of Mahatma Gandhi is over. His name and 
personality have dominated the Indian scene for ten years. 
lor something more than half that period he had to be 
reckoned with as a political leader, or at least as a powerful 
influence deflecting the course of parties. Five years ago 
his virtual retirement from politics was accepted, and 
strongly approved of, by nearly all the Indian political 
leaders. His return to the field, when the controversy over 
the Simon Commission began, if weleomed by the Swarajist 
rank and file, was resented by the Nehrus and their associates, 
who had and have no interest in Gandhi’s politics or in his 
gospel of the spinning-wheel. It is, of course, impossible 
to say what would have happened, after the meeting of the 
National Congress at Lahore, if Gandhi had not been there 
to push through the independence resolution. But this, at 
any rate, is certain: Gandhi, with his delusive talk of non- 
violence veiling an act of revolution, put the match to the 
mine. His programme of symbolic defiance was _fore- 
doomed. His own experience, in 1922, had proved that, 
since mass civil disobedience was impossible, the continuance 
of incitement must mean a widespread outbreak of the 
unruly elements, in which there could be no room for the 
Gandhist idealism. The Mahatma refused to face the facts, 
that a boycott without inhumanity is a contradiction in 
terms; that revolution and violence are inseparable. So 
long, no doubt, as Gandhi was nominally in the lead, he 
exercised a power of restraint, it may be a very considerable 
power, upon the Congress volunteers and the League of 
Youth. But that is now definitely at an end. The Mahatma 
becomes a legend, a mythical presence and memory for the 
Indian multitude. And the Government must prepare to 
deal with a revolutionary India, stimulated in an incalculable 
degree by a prophet whom it could not follow and a doctrine 
to which its political leaders and parties could not subscribe. 

[It is noteworthy that not until they were driven to it 
by questions in Parliament did the Government of India 
break the official reserve which, ever since the Karachi 
and Chittagong outbreaks of last month, it had seen fit to 
maintain. The Commissioner in Sind has now issued a note 
on the Karachi riots of April 16th. It deals with the 
necessity for the firing upon the mob by the police, but does 
not attempt to explain the origins of the disturbance. 
Of the grave occurrences at Chittagong, including the raid 
upon the armoury, we have had no satisfactory explanation, 
while the events of Peshawar, unquestionably the most 
serious recorded in the North-West for many years, have 
been set out in a communiqué from Simla which only 
partially reveals a situation of the most. extraordinary 
character. Peshawar is a Mohammedan city, with a 
population mainly of Afghans. And yet it would appear 
that, with the opening of the Gandhi campaign, the local 
National Congress leaders found it possible to usurp command 
of the city, and to institute a system of general control 
with the aid of Congress volunteers and the League of 


Youth. The official statement informs us that this 
astonishing body of revolutionaries went to the length of 
playing with the hill tribesmen, and inviting the assistance, 
in the cause of national freedom, of the Hajji of Tarangzai, 
a notorious mullah of the frontier, whose overtures, naturally 
enough, met with no popular response in the city. After 
the first outbreak, says the author of the communiqué, the 
story becomes complicated. That is to put it mildly, for 
the narrative is concerned with the most baffling affair 
that has been reported from India for a long time. 

Now it is manifestly impossible for any journal to discuss 
these events, together with the widespread demonstrations 
organised after Gandhi’s internment, in relation to the policy 
of-the Government, for so far the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State have kept silence. The country, needless 
to say, is with them in their reliance upon the Viceroy and 
can understand without difficulty the need for prudent action 
and guarded speech. But we can see no good reason for 
a policy of such excessive caution as that maintained by 
Simla and Whitehall. Why should not the Secretary of 
State make a considered statement of policy, announcing 
in particular the intentions of the Cabinet in reference to 
the Simon Commission and the promised Round Table 
Conference? Mr. Benn evidently fails to realise how 
greatly the Government is being damaged by the repeated 
postponements of the Report. It will be hard and, perhaps 
impossible, to destroy the Indian belief that the delays 
are not to be explained by the difficulties of the task; the 
imputation of political motive is unavoidable. But the 
doubts and guesses should at once be ended, and the Govern- 
ment should speak out about its intentions. The restora- 
tion of order, of course, goes without argument; but 
repression is not government. Britain is committed to a 
constitutional aim in India, and the public is increasingly 
anxious to learn by what means the pursuit of that aim is 
to be resumed. Meanwhile there is an equal need of frank- 
ness and boldness in India. An immediate, and unexpected 
result of the-re-enactment of the Press Laws has been the 
voluntary suspension of dozens of newspapers, especially 
in the large cities, where the student volunteers are enforcing 
the boycott upon Indian editors and printers. The in- 
evitable result is a spate of rumours, involving the gravest 
danger to the public peace. To some extent there is no doubt 
the Government of India would be able to limit that danger 
by means of moderate and candid expositions of its actions 
and purposes. So far, however, Lord Irwin, like Mr. Benn, 
has been very much too reticent. 


A MAN AND SOME CHICKENS 


OHN was the most unnecessary man I have ever known. 
J The wages he received on the farm were a charity 
rather than an industrial speculation. You had only 
to look at him to see how incompetent he was. You saw it 
in his foolish, smiling, unwashed face. You saw it in his 
limbs as they twisted this way and that, grotesque in their 
pattern almost as a bolt of forked lightning. He was of 
a figure inclining to bigness: a dark man, with deep dark 
eyes, that were full of sudden lights. I never knew a man 
so ragged or one shaped so oddly. On his shoulders hung 
a coat, rusted and tinged under the stress of years of weather, 
showing loose ends of thread where buttons once had been. 
He wore no collar, and the waistcoat that half-covered his 
chest was a thing of tatters—of loops and windows through 
which one obtained a sight of a stained shirt and a pair of 
sadly inefficient braces. His trousers were of a green 
corduroy, hardened here and there into grease-spots and as 
tattered as his waistcoat. Sometimes, indeed, as he sat 
chopping wood in the coal-shed, with a tree stump for throne 
and his knees wide, you had to look away hurriedly in order 
to escape a too intimate and embarrassing view of his limbs 
in their primal nakedness. 
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A superfluous man, he nevertheless went about the 
country cheerfully enough. As he walked, or rather pro- 
gressed—for his movements were rather like those of a crab 
—along the middle of the road, I was never able to detect 
him in any hang-dog or troubled attitude. He was one of 
nature’s grotesques, and was childishly unconscious of the 
part he filled. His face in itself was a caricature, a 
baboonish affair, and the effect of baboonishness was 
heightened by his rounded shoulders, and by the distended 
way he had of opening his mouth when he was laughing. 
Polyphemus must have laughed in something of the same 
manner. For when John laughed he spread open a mouth 
like a great sea cave through which all the winds and the 
noises that wander about the world seemed to shriek 
and bellow. 

His teeth were huge; at the end of a fit of laughter, they 
snapped suddenly, and his head, a narrow topped affair, 
ceased to lie back from his body, and settled, square and 
alert, on his shoulders again. Hobbling along, with the 
aid of a stick cut from the hedge, he uttered from time to 
time inarticulate grunts, fragments of laughter of which 
he had not yet succeeded in disburdening himself. 

Continually, he paused for a look over a gate, like a man 
who had plenty of time to lose. If a cart met him on the 
road, he greeted the driver of it from afar with a shout 
about the condition of the day. He stood still and leaned 
on his stick while it went by, roaring out his share of small 
talk. Then, when it had passed him, he turned and gazed 
after it, still bellowing and guffawing out of his emptiness 
until it had crept round the corner, or had gone, an indistinct, 
beetle-like thing, beyond the range of his lungs. 

I never could make out why he should put himself to such 
pains, for during all the years I knew him he said nothing of 
sense or import. When he met you on the road his eyelids 
would rise suddenly. ‘‘ Morrow, boy!” he would shout. 
“Morrow, John!” you would answer, and his lips would 
twitch with the beginnings of a smile. ‘‘ That’s a grand 
day !”’ he would say, as the aurora streamed into his eyes. 
“A grand day, surely,” he went on when you had answered 
him, and he gazed at you intently and roguishly as though 
some trick lay at the back of his head. “ You'll be going 
into the town? ” he asked, grunting a kind of inquiry mark. 
If you told him that you were, he would bring out a red 
handkerchief and begin mopping his brow, still watching 
you very closely, and emitting a grunt of comment at regular 
intervals. “Ay,” he assured you, “it’s a grand day. 
It is, so it is.’ His mouth widened. ‘ The girls will all 
be out walking on a fine warm day the like of this,” he 
declared. ‘‘ Hey, boy? But you'll have your eye on them, 
Hey, boy, hey? Have you no notion of a girl at all?” 
He darted out a sudden condemning finger at you. “ Ha, 
I'll warr’nt you, you have. Boys, you’re the queer hare, 
What?” And he would shake his stick villainously in the 
air as he stood and let peal upon peal of laughter out of his 
knobbed and twisted frame. “ But tell me,” he said, 
subduing himself to gravity again, “‘is there—is there 
no word of your getting married?” If you smiled at the 
question he pretended to take this for a sign of guilt, and 
the laughter tumbled from him again, a heels-over-head 
kind of laughter, leaping and dancing like a company of 
devils. If anyone was in view on the roads or in the fields, 
John called him up to repeat the conversation with boisterous 
additions. Ultimately, you would make an excuse to move 
off on your journey. “ Well,” he would say in his deep 
voice, shifting on his feet as he gave a last word of counsel, 
*“mind yourself, I’m telling you, mind yourself.” And as 
you walked along the road, you heard the country shafts 
of his wit hurled after you, as Wordsworth continued to 
hear the song of the Highland reaper when he had gone far 
beyond the field in which she bent to her labour. You 
knew that, when you met John again, you would have to 
go through the paces of the same jest, for he knew no other. 
This was his single proud possession, and he never wearied 
of it. Whether he was in the company of young or old, 
whether he met you in a high-hedged and lonely lane or in 
the press of the fair, he rang the changes upon it loudly, 
and seemed to derive from it Titanic enjoyment. 

Sometimes, when no farmer could be got to give him 
bed and board and a half-crown a week for such odds and 
ends of work as he was able to perform, he was compelled 


to go into the town and accept poor relief. Then he would 
sit most of the day on the flags at the street corner, watching 
the traffic go by. Often, as I drove in at the mouth of the 
town, I was startled by a sudden roar, as of a bull, coming 
up from the pavement. ‘ Hi, boy !””—the greeting seldom 
varied—‘“‘ any word of your getting married yet?” Such 
a question, shouted with enormous lung-power, in an ordinary 
silent street, might have disconcerted the least self-conscious, 
and many a time as a pretty girl passed at the moment 
of his shout I wished him in Hell under my breath. 

The time came when he achieved a certain greatness in 
his own eyes. One day he was given ten chickens in a basket, 
and ordered to go into the town and sell them from door to 
door for whatever they would fetch. On the same day, 
Nancy Hegarty, a sharp-faced woman with a reputation for 
looking after halfpennies, had set out from her farm on a 
similar errand. As he was returning homewards, his basket 
empty, and the price of the chickens safely tied up in a knot 
in his handkerchief, he fell in love with Nancy, and for 
the rest of the way dragged himself along at her side. She 
said she had had some chickens in the town, and she declared 
to God that, if she had known all she was going to get for 
them, she would have found something to occupy her time 
at home. If it wasn’t for their being so heavy she would 
have brought the birds back with her again. She declared 
to God she would. She didn’t know what prices were coming 
to. Only a year ago, she had asked tenpence and eleven- 
pence apiece for a worse class of bird than she had just been 
selling and nobody had grumbled at the price. But how 
much did John think she had parted with her chickens for 
to-day? She declared to God it made her feel red all over, 
telling anybody. “Six and eightpence,”’ she assured him. 
“Six and eightpence,’’ she repeated shrilly, “for ten 
chickens.” She declared to God—‘‘ Oh Hokey ’Tarnal!” 
muttered John, his mouth wide open and his knees shaking 
under him. If he had been a religious man, I think he woula 
have knelt down in the road, and prayed; for in the bottom 
of the basket he carried lay a red handkerchief with a knot 
tied in one corner of it, and in the knot no less a sum than 
eight shillings and fourpence. The heart of the triumphant 
male sang within him. I do not know how he held himself in 
from running, sorry twisted things though his limbs were. 
When he arrived at the kitchen of the farmhouse that night, 
you would have thought from the enthusiasm of his bearing 
that he was a man who had won a great battle. Standing 
in the half-light of the doorway, he pitched his basket down 
on the floor and threw his head back, fixing his vivid eyes 
on his mistress and drawing an excited, whistling breath 
through his nostrils. “‘ Eight and fourpence, mistress,” 
he cried stretching his chest out. ‘‘ I sold the birds at ten- 
pence apiece, and here ”—bringing out the red handkerchief 
—‘is the money for them. Eight and fourpence! Count 
it now, count it! And Nancy Hegarty that had better birds 
and more meat on them ’’—this was a figment of his imagina- 
tion—‘‘ couldn’t get more nor six and eightpence. Haw, 
haw! Where’s your Nancy now? What use is women 
anyway? Eight and fourpence, mistress!’’ he repeated 
with his mouth flung open, aghast at the brilliance of his 
exploit. ‘Eight and fourpence! Did you hear that, 
master? Eh, boy?”—he turned to me grinning like 
Quasimodo—“ eight shillings and fourpence I tell you. 
Well, divil the like of this ever I knowed, in all my born 
days! What’s that? What?” And the thunder of his 
voice went echoing up on among the tarred beams of the 
ceiling. , 

He sat down by the fire, and related a dozen instances of 
his cleverness at bargaining. Sixty and odd years he had 
lived, and had never done anything on the level of the heroic. 
He had never loved his country, or got drunk, or fought with 
an employer; his life had known no excitements; he had 
not even been an Orangeman and cursed the Pope of Rome. 
On that day, however, he had sold a basketful of chickens 
at twopence a head more than a keen-witted woman had been 
able to obtain. At last he had done something to justify 
his existence, something to put him into a good conceit with 
himself. ‘And you tell me you got tenpence apiece for 
them? ” someone would say in a pause in the conversation. 
“‘ If you think it’s a lie I’m telling you, there’s the money, 
he flashed out, pointing a dirty finger at the open handker- 
chief in the hands of his mistress. ‘* Away over and have a 
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look at it. Count it now, count it for yourself. 
fourpence ! Isn’t that right, mistress? 
pence for ten good chickens. And, Nancy, I’m telling 
vou *” But his words in themselves were dull. They 
represented to him, however, the poem of his existence. 
One had only to throw out the tiniest hint afterwards, to 
set him repeating the saga of his exploits with its foolish 
refrain. So constant was he, indeed, in harping back to the 
story that in the end people gave him “ Eight and fourpence ” 
for a nickname. 

In his old age, unable even to pretend to work, he became 
a permanent burden on the rates. I am sure he must have 
bored his fellow-paupers beyond measure, for they would 
not be able to estimate his great deed at its just value. In 
me, however, when I met him in the street he always found 
one to whom he felt able to explain himself in the certainty 
that he would have an attentive and admiring listener. On 
the last occasion on which I saw him he was leaning against 
the parapet of the bridge of the town. As he caught sight 
of me driving up, his face was illuminated with a great 
light. ‘“‘ Eight and fourpence, boy!” he shouted at the 
top of his voice, waving the remnants of a hat at me. “* Eight 
and fourpence,” I replied, giving him the password, “ for 
ten good chickens.” ‘‘ Man,” he cried, stumping forward 
and gripping me by the hand, as I drew up, “ will you ever 
forget it?’ ‘* Never, John, never,” I replied. He grunted 
and looked at me and then away from me for an instant, and 
I saw his lips working in preparation for the old question. 
“T’m saying,” he said, clearing his throat and lowering his 
voice mysteriously. “‘ Yes, John?” ‘ Tell me, is there 
any word of your getting——’ But I whipped up the 
horse and left him there, looking after me and pealing out 
his joys before he went back to his place by the parapet. 
Soon after that he died, and the world was poorer by a 
doubtful sort of joke and a story that interested one man 
enormously. P. R. 
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THE CONQUEST OF RICKETS 


N 1650 Dr. Francis Glisson described rickets, and there 
are lines in his classical paper which almost suggest 
that he nearly perceived the relation between rickets 

and light. But wellnigh two and a half centuries had to 
pass before the late Dr. T. A. Palm, in 1890, showed by 
the geographical method that rickets abounds where light 
is lacking and is unknown where light abounds. Many 
more years passed, until in 1914 Professor Rollier, as he now 
is, published plates, in his La Cure de Soleil, showing the 
cure of rickets in sunlight. But these patients were on a 
liberal diet of milk and its derivatives, and the modus 
operandi was not elucidated. In the following year Professor 
Mellanby demonstrated the existence of what is now known 
as Vitamin D, the anti-rachitic vitamin, definitely distinct 
from Vitamin A, the fat-soluble growth-vitamin first found 
by Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins at the dawn of the 
Vitamin age of dietetics. Four years later, in Berlin, 
Professor Huldschinsky showed that rickets could be cured 
by irradiation with ultra-violet light. 

As every student knows to-day, the queer puzzle, that 
one and the same disease could be cured either by light 
or by a certain food constituent, was resolved by Dr. A. F. 
Hess, of Columbia University, New York, who showed that 
rats fed on a rachitic diet recovered if to it there were added 
portions of the skin of an animal irradiated before death, 
Whereas the addition to the dietary of the skin of a non- 
irradiated animal was useless. In short, irradiation pro- 
duced Vitamin D in the skin. From this it was a short 
step, taken notably by Professor Steenbock in Wisconsin, 
to produce Vitamin D by irradiation in foodstuffs and, 
above all, in milk itself. 

Such, in the fewest possible words, is the extraordinarily 
fascinating history of our knowledge of this widespread, 
age-long and extremely injurious disease, the absolute cure 
and final abolition of which are now certainly in our hands. 
But, unfortunately, the application of our new knowledge 
lags far behind. Several years after the latest of the dates 
mentioned above, the Ministry of Health conducted a very 
careful and thorough inquiry into the incidence of rickets 
in this country, taking children at three years of age for 


the purpose. It was found that, amongst such children, 
rural as well as urban, more than fifty per cent. had well- 
defined rickets. The disease was so common in its minor 
manifestations that these actually had to be ignored for 
the purpose of this inquiry. So much for the conquest 
of rickets, ‘“‘the English disease,” in the second quarter 
of the twentieth century, Glisson, Palm and Mellanby 
notwithstanding. 

If we are to make progress, we must look more closely 
into what many critics have called absurd, the seasonal 
incidence of this disease. They call this expression absurd 
because, they tell us, rickets is a chronic disease, often a 
matter of years, and therefore to talk of its seasonal 
incidence, as if it were an acute infection like measles, is 
ridiculous. But these critics have not learnt how to look 
for rickets, nor have they any sound conceptions of the 
nature of the disease. In New York, at the Home for 
Hebrew Infants, a magnificent institution from which no 
visitor can fail to learn, Dr. A. F. Hess began, shortly after 
the war, a long series of observations, partly statistical 
and partly radiographic. Examining the bones of the wrist 
in young infants by the X-rays, and carefully collating 
the data of admissions to the institution, he found that 
rickets is essentially a winter disease, or “‘a disease of 
darkness,” as I called it a decade ago. Basing his work 
on the exact evidence provided from day to day by X-ray 
examination of the growing bones, Hess found that no 
new cases of rickets occur in New York in the height of 
summer, but that in the autumn they begin, the curve rising 
steadily until March, after which it rapidly falls away. 
Observe, the worst month is not December but March, 
though March has more light than December. The bad 
record of the later month clearly depends upon the cumula- 
tive effect of the evil winter factor of darkness. Exactly 
where and how the incidence of that darkness matters 
we must later consider. 

Hess found further, on systematic examination of the 
blood, that in New York infants there is a seasonal tide in 
the blood calcium, which is highest in the summer and ebbs 
through the winter, until it reaches its lowest point in 
March. The two curves thus plotted out correspond closely 
and are evidently all-significant. Hess and his colleagues 
also found the same seasonal tide for the phosphorus 
content of the blood. 

We are, of course, all well aware that rickets is only 
the chief and signal result of defective absorption and 
utilisation of calcium and phosphorus in the body. We 
know, further, that throughout life there is the steady 
necessity to maintain even what would appear to have 
been fixed—as in the teeth, for instance—once and for all. 
There is not only the growing child to consider, but also 
the expectant mother, whose teeth may be drained of their 
salts unless Vitamin D be available for her in sufficient 
quantity; and also the elderly person who is only too 
liable to break the neck of the decalcified femur and have 
infinite difficulty and hazard in ever mending it. 

What is the natural history and distribution of Vitamin D? 
Of this we know the main outlines beyond a doubt. 
Vitamin D is a creature of light. It is made by ultra-violet 
rays and by no other agency at present known. It may be, 
should be, and naturally is made in the animal body, in the 
living skin, by those rays. It is the only known vitamin 
which can be made in—we can, perhaps, scarcely say 
made by—the animal body. Very frequently, though they 
are allied in Nature, Vitamin A and Vitamin D differ notably 
in these respects. Vitamin A cannot be made in the animal 
body, and it is not directly made by light. 

To the substance activated by light we may give the 
name of pro-Vitamin D. It is in itself inert. It abounds 
in the skin, and also in many other tissues. In order that 
it shall become the active Vitamin D it must be acted upon 
by light—but by light of certain wave-lengths only. 
Visible light is useless. Ultra-violet light nearest to the 
visible violet is useless; for instance, such ultra-violet light 
as is transmitted by ordinary window glass. The only 
effective light is that of the short wave-length—round about 
8,000 Angstrém units—which reaches us at the upper limit 
of the solar spectrum through unpolluted air. Hess has 
found, and the fact is noteworthy, that shorter wave-lengths, 
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such as do not reach us from the sun, but can be produced 
by, for instance, the mercury vapour quartz lamp, are even 
more effective than those of natural sunlight in producing 
Vitamin D. 

These facts require us to examine our sunlight, and we 
speedily find two outstanding facts, the significance of which 
has as yet been nowhere fully realised. The first is that, 
in the summer, a rich abundance of ultra-violet light reaches 
this country—in far greater quantity than was expected 
until the recent extensive estimations made by many health 
resorts with apparatus presented to them by the Sunlight 
League, which is responsible for very widespread and 
practical advance in this respect. Naturally we may 
congratulate ourselves on learning that our summer climate, 
without the pollution of urban smoke, is so well supplied 
with the precious rays without which, directly or indirectly, 
human and all animal life would be impossible. But the 
converse fact must also be recognised—that the dearth of 
these rays, of the requisitely short wave-length for the 
formation of Vitamin D, is extreme in and near our crowded 
cities during the winter. The readings rapidly fall to a 
negligible level at that time of year and until the spring. 
This hibernal darkness is, of course, the very heyday of 
rickets. For whence, during these long dark months until 
any April, are our necessary supplies of Vitamin D to be 
obtained ? 

Of course we turn to milk, our chief resort: to milk and 
its principal derivatives, cream and butter. By long 
experience, clinical and experimental, we know that milk 
is capable of supplying us with abundance of the precious 
vitamin. But, in view of recent knowledge as to the natural 
history of this product, we ask ourselves whence the 
Vitamin D in milk is derived, well knowing that we must 
get back to light somewhere, before we have discovered its 
origin. Perchance the light has fallen upon the cow; 
perchance it has fallen upon the cow’s food. One or other 
or both must be the source of the Vitamin D we need. 
But we have already learnt, by the delicate and exact 
means recently employed for the estimation of ultra-violet 
light, that the rays we need are scarcely to be found in our 
country in the winter. 

Suspicion was aroused, on these considerations, that 
winter milk might prove to be seriously deficient in 
Vitamin D. If that were so, we should have an only too 
complete explanation of the winter incidence of that 
“* disease of darkness,” “‘ la maladie de Vombre par excellence,” 
as Professor Rollier has called it, which is the perennial 
bane of our urban childhood. Inquiry of many kinds, 
during the past five years, has gone far to confirm this 
only too probable suspicion. As early as 1924 one observer 
found the Vitamin D content of summer “ pasture fed ” 
cow’s milk to be from four to five times that of milk from 
the same cow when fed on dry fodder in a dark stall in winter. 
Dr. Hariette Chick and many others have provided similar 
evidence, from the Lister Institute and elsewhere. And 
here a very interesting question of interpretation arises— 
very interesting and very simple. 

Is it lack of light on the cow or lack of light on the cow’s 
food that is responsible for the deficiency of Vitamin D 
in her milk? Either explanation may be valid, in view of 
what we know as to the natural history of the product. 
In different instances the relative importance of the two 
factors doubtless varies. But we cannot err in the con- 
clusion that the milk richest in Vitamin D will come from 
the cow which has abundance of green fodder, freshly 
sunlit and rich in Vitamin D, and which also has lived in 
pure sunlight, complete up to the 3,000 A.U. wave-length, 
making Vitamin D in her skin, whence it is absorbed by the 
cutaneous capillary circulation and reaches the milk. Nor 
can we err in the conclusion that the case is very serious 
when, as constantly in our country during the dark months, 
the cow neither receives Vitamin D in her diet nor receives 
the necessary D-forming rays upon her skin. 

Since it is also certain that urban children during the 
winter are almost wholly deprived, chiefly owing to coal 
smoke, of ultra-violet rays upon their own skins, and given 
that the winter milk, cream and butter upon which we 
have so largely relied for their sources of Vitamin D are 
almost destitute of it, what possible result can there be 
other than that which we all know and deplore—rickets 





and its congeners as the typical disease of our urban 
childhood ? 

Many various, often expensive or impracticable remedies 
have been suggested, and even tried on a small scale, such 
as the irradiation of cows during the winter; the irradiation 
of their food; the provision of glass which transmits ultra. 
violet rays of the necessary wave-length, in place of ordinary 
glass for cowsheds; the provision of “ artificial sunlight * 
clinics for urban children, and so forth. If we are to think 
nationally and in terms of practicable economics, we shall 
probably reach the conclusion that, pending the abolition 
of our coal smoke, towards which we should steadily strive, 
the easiest and cheapest and most effective measure is to 
apply the American discoveries to the irradiation of suitable 
foodstuffs, so as to make in them, rapidly and certainly, 
just as much Vitamin D as we please and as we need. That 
this has been done, notably in the product called ostelin, 
and will increasingly be done, we all know; but it must be 
done, and the products must be used, on a vastly greater 
scale than hitherto if we are to conquer the disease from 
which many millions of our nation’s children are now 
suffering and which, with its congeners and sequele, is a 
leading cause of misery, inefficiency, lowered resistance to 
tuberculosis, and national injury. Against these evils we 
now have the power to act effectively, and our responsibility 
is grave indeed if now we fail. Lens. 


Correspondence 
EARNED INCOME 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is a pity that, in raising the question of the present 
unfair burden on earned income, ‘“ Taxpayer” should have 
endeavoured to contrast extreme cases, the details of which, as 
shown by a later correspondent, he had not troubled to work out. 

A more effective comparison would be that of his ‘“ young 
man in receipt of an income of £1,500 a year produced by a 
legacy bequeathed to him by a fond relative,” who pays exactly 
the same amount in income tax as if his income consisted of 
£1,750 earned. 

The earner of £1,750 does so for a limited number of years 
only. Often such income is of a precarious nature. To keep 
it up the earner may have to undermine his health by excessive 
effort. The community takes a great deal out of him, and the pre- 
sumption is that his services are worth what he takes in return. 

Unlike the £1,500 rentier, who has 52 weeks’ holiday in the 
year, the earner of £1,750 for the time being has no invested 
interests the bulk of which will survive him. He has to provide 
for old age, for wife and dependants after his death, and for those 
trade reverses or spells of unemployment which the lucky man 
with an income from judiciously spread investments need never 
go in fear of. 

Would not the public conscience approve if the income-tax 
* earned” allowance was increased from the present one-sixth 
(maximum £250) to, say, one-fourth (maximum £400), thus 
extracting an equal amount of tax from an investment income 
of £1,200 and from an earned income of £1,600 ?—Yours, etc., 

May 5th. TAVOLETTE. 


TAXATION AND THE SOCIAL SERVICES 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your recent comments on correspondence you appear 
to assume in common with all three parties in the House of 
Commons that the Civil Servant, professional man, and the 
whole non-industrial community should subsidise industry by 
providing for workmen who are, according to your view, underpaid 
by their employers. May I ask why industry should not stand 
on its own feet? If an industry cannot pay for itself why should 
it continue to exist? If the workmen are underpaid why should 
they not emigrate? In your note about General Pollok-M’Call’s 
letter you seem shocked by the idea that employers should “ bear 
their share” of “increased payments for public assistance ”’; 
but I fail to understand this expression of solicitude for employers 
in a Socialist periodical.—Yours, etc., E. S. P. Haynes. 

9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 

May 5th. 

[It is difficult to believe that our correspondent is serious in the 
questions he asks. Obviously, the national industries are not the 
concern of the employers alone; still less so is the standard of 
life of the working class. It is equitable as well as expedient 


that the general taxpayers should contribute to social services 
such as Health and Unemployment Insurance. 


If an industry 
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cannot pay for itself, asks Mr. Haynes, why should it continue 
to exist? We have no space for a discussion of what is meant 
by “ paying for itself’’ But the short answer to the question 
is that it is in the interest of the nation that its industries should 
continue to exist. Does Mr. Haynes suggest that, because 
British farmers cannot pay their workers, say, £3 a week, 
agriculture should be entirely abandoned in this country, and the 
farm labourers emigrate en masse? Where would they emigrate 
to, by the way? 

We did not express “‘ solicitude for employers,” and we are not 
shocked by the idea that they should bear their share of increased 
payments for public assistance. We merely pointed out to 
General Pollok-M’Call that they would have to do so if the 
Insurance Acts were repealed. For our own part, we do not 
want the Insurance Acts repealed; we prefer that unemployed 
workers should receive unemployment benefit rather than poor 
relief.—Ep. N.S.] 


FARMERS’ RENTS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srir,—Mr. Grant Brown believes there is “‘ nothing to prevent 
a State assessor from fixing equitable rents ’’; and it is also clear 
that in his mind equitable rents would “ equalise profits.” My 
answer to that is that if the landlord system as we know it— 
always astute in estimating what rent a concern or site will 
bear—has failed to equalise profits by so simple a method, 
a State assessor is not in the least likely to be more successful. 

Consideration of the element of risk cannot be left out in any 
process of rent fixing. The man who takes the risks very properly 
claims all the extra profit that comes when the possible risks 
do not materialise. Here is the key to the real difficulty at 
the centre of the present agricultural situation. The farmers 
want the nation to take a big share of the risk whilst the profits 
are still left with them as private investors. No subsidy, 
whatever its form, can be equitable upon those terms. In the 
specially difficult circumstances surrounding British agriculture 
I am not against a wheat subsidy. I believe we are being driven 
to it by world forces. But I am against giving a subsidy upon 
any plan that, in its attempt to secure justice for the land 
worker, involves an injustice to the taxpayer. If it were 
unavoidable my case breaks down. 

That is also the answer to “S. L. B.,”’ who, in his last article, 
does for once argue speciously, though plausibly, as though it 
were impossible to do the fair thing for the tillers of the poor land 
without conferring a “ favour” upon the tillers of the rich. 

The late Government’s White Paper on Agriculture was right, 
as to plain protectionism, when it said : 

In view of the extreme variations all over the country in the 
quality or productive capacity of the land, it is impossible to devise 
any system of subsidies which will not result in the payment of 
a bonus to farmers who do not need it, and for which no return 
would be received by the nation. 

The present Coal Bill, with its guarantees, travels in the direction 
of equitability in so far as it stands for unification, and, in the 
interest of sound, long-view policy, unification is inescapable. 
The same door is open to the other job if there is but sufficient 
courage toenter. ‘“S.L. B.” is content that home-grown food 
shall be ‘‘ shepherded on its way from the farm to the table.” 
Why should he not be content that the shepherding should 
begin just a little farther back, especially if he believes in the 
vitality of urban interest in equity and the potency of the urban 
vote? One hopes, too, that ‘‘S. L. B.” does not believe that we 
need accept as permanent the stupidity of lobbing “* undeserved 
fortunes’ into the laps of sundry people who have a “little 
luck.” If he does so believe he will, of course, not be surprised 
at the pervading virility of Left wing movements. 

One query to “ S. L.B.,” if I may. He gives us the truly startling 
figure of £4 5s. per acre as the price recently paid for a large 
farm of good heavy land, including a fine house and buildings. 
In such a case I believe that an effective wheat subsidy would 
easily more than equal the capital value of each acre. If the 
new buyer is or becomes also the farmer, for how long would 
“S. L. B.” be content that the taxpayer should provide cent. per 
cent. per annum upon this risky investment ?— Yours, etc., 

Hemel Hempstead. JESSE HAWKES. 


EASTER RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With reference to the remarks in your issue of April 26th, 
it was announced by the railways that week-end tickets this 
Easter would not be issued on the Thursday. It was done last 
year as an experiment, but was not a success financially and 
could therefore not be repeated. There were, however, a greater 
number of excursions than ever, at the same fares as the week-end 
ticket, to about 1,800 places in England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, in addition to many on the Continent, Channel Islands, 
etc., and, contrary to what is stated in the paragraph referred to, 


the fares were no higher than in previous years. Judging by the 
large numbers who took advantage of the excursions, which left 
at various times up to midnight on the Thursday, these were very 
popular, although the bad weather conditions seriously affected 
the amount of Easter traffic on the railways as on the roads. 
British Railways’ Press Bureau, Yours, ete., 
85 Parliament Street, S.W. 1. A. W. ARTHURTON. 


May Ist. 
VOLTAIRE OR VAUVENARGUES? 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—With respect to Mr. Arthur Lyon’s letter on Mr. Turner’s 
musical criticisms, it is suggested that Voltaire was the source 
of the opinion that in matters of art you may have preferences 
but not exclusions. The opinion, as I have met with it, is not 
restricted to art, and was attributed by Lord Morley to 
Vauvenargues. Unfortunately, I have only my memory to go 
upon in the matter.—Yours, et¢,; 

Hampstead. 

April 28th. 


[The exact words are: “Il appartient 4 un homme comme 
vous, Monsieur, de donner des préférences, et point d’exclusions.” 
They appear in Voltaire’s first letter to Vauvenargues, April 15th, 
1743, and were called forth by an essay in which Vauvenargues 
praised Racine and attacked Corneille. Voltaire told him that 
he was right in preferring Racine, but that he ought to be able 
to appreciate two great men at once.—Eb. N.S.] 


A. R. DryHuRstT. 


Miscellany 


LEADING TO MARRIAGE 


HIS is the story of the episode which led to Mr. 
Capstain’s second marriage. 


The illustrious Mr. Capstain sat down at his desk 
in his vast house, Belgrave Square, London. He was a man 
of business, a director of the biggest manufactory of its kind 
in the world. No manufactory could have been directed 
with less friction. Never a strike there! The delegates of 
trade unions never troubled there! Mr. Capstain was not 
only the director, but the working staff, the everything, of 
the manufactory. He happened to be a novelist, playwright, 
and journalist. He knew that he was not a genius, but he 
also knew that he was the most popular, the most efficient, 
and the most prolific literary performer of his time. He 
made more money and spent more than any other author 
on earth. 


The hour was midnight. 

At midnight his day’s labour began. He toiled till 
7 a.m., with an interval at 4 a.m. for light refreshment. He 
breakfasted at 7 a.m., went to bed, slept six hours, arose 
at 1 p.m., lunched at 2 p.m., and had then a glorious stretch 
of ten hours in which to see the world. This wonderful 
plan of existence he had taken from the life of Balzac. 
Herein was his sole resemblance to Balzac. 

In the blaze of the electric light he passed his hand over 
some notebooks. He looked at his fingers. Dust. 
the bell. 

A butler entered. 

Mr. Capstain was reputed to be the only man in London 
who employed two butlers. This one was the night-butler, 
necessary because of Mr. Capstain’s nocturnal refreshment 
and early breakfast. 

“Crowther,” he asked blandly, “ who dusts this room 
nowadays? ” 

“The new head-housemaid, sir.” 

** What’s her name? ” 

** Maisie, sir.” 

** Her surname? ” 

“I don’t know, sir. She’s only been here ten days.” 

** Has she gone to bed yet? ” 

** Oh no, sir.” 

“* Send her to me.” 


He rang 
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Mr. Capstain had spoken blandly, for the reason that he 
never allowed himself to be other than bland. He believed 
in harmony, as the best aid to industry. He never had the 
slightest dissension even with his two widowed sisters, who 
lived with him and on him. They adored him, though he 

. Co 
was a plump fellow of forty-five, with a bald head, a manner 
exasperatingly imperturbable, and an ironic tongue. 

The new head-housemaid came in. 
pleasant but serious features, very neat. 

Yes. sir.” 


A young lady of 


A rather cultivated voice for a housemaid, 
even for a head-housemaid. 

** Maisie,” said Mr. Capstain at his blandest. 
way, what is your surname? ” 

** Dyton, sir.” 

“Well, Maisie, I told Crowther yesterday about the 
inefficient dusting of this room. 

* Yes, sir.” 


“ By the 


Did you get the message? ” 
*““See here, then.” Mr. Capstain passed his hand again 
over the notebooks, and showed dusty fingers. 

“Tm sorry, sir.” 

“You possibly don’t realise that this room is the most 
important in the whole house. Everything comes out of it, 
including your wages.” 

“Tm sorry, sir. I had to go out. 
there wasn’t time——” 

** Excuse me, Maisie,” Mr. Capstain blandly stopped her, 
‘Your affairs are not mine. You’ve been here ten days. 
You and I are at liberty to cease business relations at the 
end of the first fortnight.” Mr. Capstain knew this 
interesting fact about the conditions of British domestic 
service because part of his equipment as a novelist was to 
know everything. He continued: “At the end of your 
fortnight you will have the goodness to leave. One of my 
rules here is never to give an order twice.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Maisie turned to leave. 
housemaid ” on a note-pad. 

At the door Maisie turned back and remarked : 

‘**I suppose you wouldn’t like me to suggest a plot to 


bP] 


I was detained, and 


Mr. Capstain scribbled, “* New 


you, sir? 
4 A plot?” repeated Mr. Capstain, alert. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“If it suits me, I'll pay you five pounds for it,” 
Mr. Capstain, unperturbed. 

** Well, sir. 


said 


There was a girl who had to earn her living, 
or part of it. She had literary leanings, and tried to be an 
author. She two novels. One she couldn’t sell. 
The other was published, but it failed completely. She 
had a son,a young boy. She couldn’t be a secretary, because 
that wouldn't So 
decided—— ” 

At this point Crowther re-entered, apologetic. 

* Crowther,” said his master, “‘ you well know that you 


wrote 


have suited her temperament. she 


have no right to come in unless I ring.” 
“The house is on fire, sir.” 
Mr. Capstain showed no emotion; neither did Maisie. 
“Oh, is it?” said the master. “ Which 


Back.” 


floor? ”’ 


“Above this, sir. 
** Serious? ” 
‘* Maybe, sir.” 
“Then telephone’ for the fire-brigade.” 
*“* T have, sir.” 
** That’s good. 
stairease is alight. 
** Not yet, sir.” 
“Very fortunate. 


Get all the servants downstairs before the 


9% 


Are your mistresses in? 
Thank you. That will do--for the 
moment.” 
Exit Crowther. 


a 


“ Fires always burn upwards, not downwards. So we're 
in no danger,” observed Mr. Capstain. ‘* You’re not afraid, 
Maisie ? ” 

* Oh no, sir.” 

* But your things upstairs? ” 

“<I sleep in the basement, sir.” 

“Good. Now to continue that plot.” 

“So as she understood and really liked housework.” 
Maisie continued calmly, “ she decided to enter domestie 
service, and she became a housemaid. Her little boy was 
ill, and she went out one evening to see him—at her sistery- 
in-law’s. And that got her into trouble about some dusting, 
She had to leave. And to find just the right sort of situation 
was not very easy. Is that a good beginning of a plot, 
sir?” 

* Very,” said Mr. Capstain. 

"Ves: air.” 

“What is called a lady? ” 


“ec 


** Are you a widow? ” 


I suppose so, sir.” 
* Will you sit down, Mrs. Dyton.” 
“Thanks.” Mrs. Dyton sat. 
They talked for quite some time—indeed until they heard 
the beating thud-thud-thud of a fire-engine. 
“Perhaps we ought to be going, 


” said Mr. Capstain, 
“ Everything’s insured, except my manuscripts. Id better 
take them.” 

He opened a drawer and pulled out a pile of manuscript. 
Maisie rose to go. 


“ny 


Jne moment,” said Mr. Capstain. “ Forgive me, but 
you're rather « wonderful young woman. I should like to 
Do vou intend ever again to write? ” 


** Nothing would induce me to.” 


ask you one question. 


“Then you’re also a very wise young woman, and I’m 
relieved,” said Mr. Capstain. 

They went forth through the double-doors to the landing, 
smelt smoke, discerned the romantic figures of firemen 
above. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


SUSPENSE 

IDWAY between The Silver Tassie and Journey’s 
End, Suspense, at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
is a smaller affair than either of them, but has 
aflinities with Like O’Casey, Mr. MacGill 
uses the war for plot as well as for theme. 


distinct both. 
There is little 
or no impact of personality on personality, and his characters 
suffer together the assaults of a pitiless, meaningless destiny 
O’Casey’s 


conveyed 


without any interaction among themselves. 
drastic leap into expressionism in his second act 
in symbols what the situation in Suspense—a group of 
soldiers waiting for a mine to explode under their feet— 
expresses in terms of realism; humanity helpless before 
gigantic impersonal forces of destruction. The final scene, 
when the men, relieved at last of the horror of waiting, are 
blown to picces on their way to the rest-billets behind the 
line, has the right flavour of the Tassie’s bitter draught. 

On the other hand, the characters in the realistic play 
are denied the direct force and challenge of O’Casey’s. 
Harry Heegan, physically, is a kind of superman—immensely 
vital and proud in his strength, a splendid animal led 
uncomprehending to the sacrifice. ‘ Seruffy” and _ his 
comrades are necessarily no more than ordinary average 
men, brothers under the skin, at least in their creator’s 
intention, to Osborne and Trotter and Stanhope. 

Here the comparison with Journey’s End _ becomes 


inevitable. In both plays we watch a group of men 


desperately adjusting their wills and minds to cope with 
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an abnormal situation which threatens to overwhelm them. 
Iam bound to admit that the men in Suspense seemed to be 
a good deal less real than those in the other dug-out. They 
have no background of suburban hollyhocks and playing- 
fields and all the warm, rich life of middle-class rural England 
to suggest their normal as distinct from their war 
personalities. MacGill’s crowd of Tommies are men without 
pasts or futures, suffering entities flattened to a single 
aspect. Scruffy, it is true, toys with a plan for making 
money after the war, the capital to be provided by Pettigrew 
Senior, whose son he intends to bring back wounded from 
No-Man’s-Land one day. But this is the day-dream of 
a weary spirit, on whom the present presses too heavily. 

Nevertheless, the adjustments, conscious and unconscious, 
are being made. As Trotter has his earwig races and Stanhope 
his whisky bottle, so Scruffy has his knitting, taught him 
by a “tart”? in Bethune. Seventeen times and more has 
the sock hung complete from his needles, only to be 
unravelled for later emergencies. “If you’re knittin’ a 
sock,” runs his simple code, “ an’ thinkin’ of a pusher, 
an’ now an’ again de-lousing a bit, the time does pass.” 
With Lomax, his Irish colleague, the time passes in furious 
grousing, an interminable nagging of the universe for the 
tribulations it has heaped upon him. Brett reads his Bible 
and meditates on the damnation of sinners. But, as 
Scruffy says, it all comes to the same thing, and if, like the 
raw and excitable Pettigrew, you fail to make your adjust- 
ment, you go mad and may get shot for cowardice. And 
so the talk drifts on, to the endless tapping of the German 
engineers beneath the dug-out—scripture, the reading 
aloud, with oaths, of a picture-paper’s rosy comments on 
Army life in France, carnal reminiscence and savagely comic 
songs, until the hysterical breaking-point is reached, and 
the relief party comes to take over. 

It is a pity that, after writing a really brilliant second act, 
the author suddenly remembers here that he is dealing 
with the theatre, and causes the inexperienced newcomer 
to the dug-out to comment, in the very words previously 
used by the wretched Pettigrew, on the quietness and general 
desirability of his new quarters. The trick is good enough 
for an essentially theatrical piece like White Cargo, but the 
temptation in this play should have been resisted at all 
costs—for a fatal instant a varnished tale glittered painfully 
in the footlights, as it did, for that matter, when Pettigrew’s 
ravings became a trifle over-logical and self-conscious. The 
third act is an ironical anticlimax which expresses all that 
he has to say on the futility of war with infinitely more 
dramatic point and authority. 

Mr. Reginald Denham’s production left me a little 
dissatisfied. Perhaps the task of maintaining an atmosphere 
of tension for so long was too big to be undertaken, but 
I suspected him of throwing his hand in a trifle too readily 
once or twice. Every joke and dramatic moment was 
“made” for what it was worth, as ordinary theatre stuff 
rather than in relation to the major situation. The audience, 
as audiences will do when they are allowed, snatched 
joyfully at the chance of safeguarding their nervous systems 
with healthy laughter, and chuckled heartily over lice and 
staff officers and Mademoiselle from Armentiéres, in frank 
oblivion of the thuds of impending destruction beneath the 
stage. In fact, there was a good deal too much of it, and 
it seemed as if nothing short of the mine’s sudden and 
surprising explosion would remind them that the position 
was actually rather serious. Part of the blame for this, of 
course, rests with the audience and the actors; but the 
producer alone must be held responsible for an ineptitude 
like allowing one man to sit without lifting a finger, watching 
his two friends struggle for some time with an armed 
madman who eventually escapes from them. 


Mr. Gordon Harker’s brilliant Cockney impersonations 
are too well known to need further praise from me. One 
day they may be dangerous to him by their very perfection. 
Certainly, the type which he has evolved seems to reach 
its own limits in Scruffy, but if the part holds more than he 
gives it, you will never realise it—a supremely satisfying 
actor. Remembering The White-headed Boy and Juno, 
I looked forward to seeing Sidney Morgan as Lomax, but 
he is temperamentally and nationally unsuited to the part, 
which was, I believe, originally written as a Cockney one. 
Where the Londoner would have groused in a querulous 
running monotone, the Irishman rampaged and bombasted 
at every fresh indignity with a sustained frenzy which 
became exhausting and unconvincing by repetition. All the 
same, he is far too capable an actor to fail completely. 
Robert Douglas, handicapped by the author, never quite 
succeeded in winning my sympathy as Pettigrew, but 
carried off a very difficult bout of hysteria with distinction. 

% B® 





THE LOVE GIFT BROKEN 
()" take no heed, say goodbye, good-speed, to what. 


ever goes, 
To the summer day only say, I liked your blue 
and red, 
Nor hope to keep out of forgetting deep any crimson rose : 
Burden your heart with no partings, but stare ahead. 
In the thick wood of the future you will see instead— 
Ah, what was that flashing across? Nobody knows. 


Then what if your bowl breaks? It was only a thing. 
Make it no more than it was, lovely and blue and brittle, 
Cut yourself loose! Get free ! 

Loose from your pretties, warmth of earth, take wing, 
Let pain go too, slip earthward; now in a little 

Much will come plain to see. 


What if your heart bleeds from a thousand splinters ? 
This is a new place, high up, where no blood flows, 
Nothing so hot and red. 

I call you to run open-armed into a white winter’s 
Exquisite sparkle, breathe icier air, pick the cold rose 
Out of the Ice Queen’s bed. 


Kay never found it, for Gerda came too kind and soon, 

But this is the best of roses under sun and moon. 

Up in Cloud Cuckoo Borough there are roses of all kinds, 

Fruits with delicious hearts under queer, rough rinds. 

Sweeney has found the Scottish thistle (and Mr. Bloom 

Found a lovely plaster nymph in King Hoopoo’s dining- 
room). 

But we will go find Basileia in the high air 

Where she nurses Knowledge and Peace on her two arms 
fair, 

Basileia blue-eyes in a school room crown ; 

And from the very tip-top of the clouds we will all look down 

And laugh about broken things and the world we knew, 

That cruel old world where joys were so short and so few, 

Where pain came to stay, and nothing was rarer and 
stranger 

Than plucking the blossom safety out of the thorns of 
danger. 

But now we will pluck that flower, the winter rose, 

And we will love our friends and laugh at our foes 

And we will wreathe our hair with the first, tenderest green 

To dance at the wedding of Basileia the Queen ! 

Naomi MITCHISON. 
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Casual Papers 


THE IDEAL GUIDE 


HAVE written about guide-books before—probably in 

I these columns. I shall therefore now write about them 

again. There is no better motive for writing than 

returning to what one has already dealt with, for whatever 

one has written on, one thinks about; and what one thinks 

about develops in one’s mind. Moreover, this subject is a 
very useful one. It has real interest for everyone to-day. 

I write of it with the more gusto because I come to it with 
a knowledge which developed late. I have travelled con- 
tinuously and widely, as a child, as a boy, and then inde- 
pendently as a young man and largely on foot, all over 
Western Europe and to the ends of the western earth, to the 
edges of the Pacific; but until I was well over thirty I kept 
away from guide-books with abhorrence. I kept away (for 
that matter) from everything which might be called guide- 
book material; the thought of a public picture gallery 
sickened me, and cities ear-marked for notice, such as 
Florence, and monuments of the sort, such as the Pont du 
Gard, I went out of my way to avoid. Nor was this 
affectation. It was a genuine and compelling negative 
appetite. I fled from such things as from physical pain. 
Therefore it was that whenever I saw a guide-book in the 
hands of a traveller I felt contempt for him, and such dislike 
for it that I would turn my face away. 

Now, I maintain that any subject to which one comes 
late, but not too late, any subject to which one comes in 
one’s thirties, but not after the decline of the forties begins, 
gets at one with peculiar force. And my first appreciation 
of a guide-book came to me at much the same age as did my 
first appreciation of Racine. But I came to know a good 
deal more about guide-books than ever I shall about Racine, 
and to a better understanding of them than of that high 
poet of love. 

I will not blame the guide-books, after so intimate a 
confession upon them. They have been my very good 
friends, since my middle-aged discovery of them; they 
have given me a thousand particulars. But I maintain that 
the really good guide-book to any one place has still to be 
written : I know of none. And I will further maintain that 
a good series of guide-books is a fortiori not to be found. 

It ought to be produced. I do not say it will be; I 
doubt whether it will, for it would tell peopie things which 
only a minority want to know: the remnant of those who 
once travelled in Europe with tradition in them. Yet for 
the sake of that minority, which is much more important 
than the majority, these books ought to be written. And 
very careful selection of authorship would it need! The 
motive that I would set in the forefront of any such author- 
ship is this: to give the meaning of a place, of a fort, of a 
bridge, of a church, of a city, of a province. Knowledge is 
knowledge of How and Why. And this is especially true 
of historical knowledge. And Why should come before How. 

For instance, take the Upper Valley of the Adige. I have 
just been travelling down it. Your existing guide-books 
tell you the names of the places and some of the things that 
have happened there. The one I had with me, the latest 
and the best, said a good deal about Trent. But it did 
not tell its readers that there had ever been a Church Council 
held in the place. Your guide-book will also tell you 
accurately enough where you may eat, less accurately the 
value and convenience of the hotels (these are usually 
starred according to their charges and not their comfort), 
and Baedeker at least will tell you with remarkable 
exactitude what I may call the “sensation value” of a 
certain view or monument. A starred thing of this sort 
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in Baedeker is nearly always worth seeing. But what no 
guide-book I ever met tells you about this famous highway 
of Europe is how and why it is what it is. The Upper Adige 
Valley is what it is because it led to the easiest pass over 
the Alps, because it led to their crossing by no steep gradients, 
because it brought the traveller right into the Germanies, 
and, in the Middle Ages, after the middle part of Germany 
had been developed, it brought him to wealth and places 
of exchange. The Upper Adige Valley was the route from 
Venice to Augsburg. 

You should be told why the German race and speech 
extends beyond the pass on to the southern side, not by any 
conscious effort, as is pretended, but because on most 
mountain routes you have this overflow. A ridge is only 
a natural frontier when it is sharp. The common habitat 
of a community in the upper pastures is indifferent to which 
side of the summit they may lie; and a pastoral community 
with the habits of deep winter snow and brief summer 
pasture on the heights is, if the passage be sufficiently easy, 
bound up within itself and separated from the people down 
below on either side. There is a sort of “ summit culture ” 
which lies astraddle of the hills, and it even survives in conflict 
with the great power of the modern State. The modern 
State machinery of education, especially, counteracts that 
natural state of affairs, and language spreads to an artificial 
frontier, as it is already beginning to do now on the Italian 
side of the Brenner: but it has a hard task. Left to them- 
selves, populations overlap the passes; and you may see 
this in Savoy, in the easier passages of the Eastern Pyrenees 
(the Cerdagne), as well as here on the Adige. 

But to return to my ideal guide. Such a guide-book as 
I am imagining would show you how the towns grew up in 
such mountain highways, each in an open cup where the 
valley momentarily broadens, and how the towns therefore 
tend to get larger on the descent to the river in a regular 
chain ; how they serve as markets for the lateral valleys ; and 
how, when you come to centres upon which passes from either 
side of the valley converge, you get the chief centres of the 
population, such as Trent. Such a guide-book would also 
point out to you (it is a capital part of history) the strategic 
of the Upper Adige; how the true defensible position is, 
commonly, not the summit but the narrow gate of the most 
difficult gorge. The old Austrian stronghold there would 
take on its full meaning for the traveller. Even without such 
comment any intelligent person coming down the Adige 
grasps the opportunity of the place, and curiously notes the 
narrow, guarded way into and out of the fortifications that 
still stand. One brief paragraph in print would make it 
fully understood. Behind history, the geology of the affair 
—although like half modern science it is chiefly guesswork 
—is worth telling. How intriguing it is to see that increasing 
river missing Lake Garda and running in its separate parallel 
drainage, dammed off as it were from what seems its natural 
exit ! I have read nothing on this, and I do not know whether 
(as I suppose) it was some old glacier which dammed up the 
issue between the Adige Valley and the lake; certainly the 
ridge in between looked to me like a moraine—but this being 
only an ignorant guess may well be wrong. Now, in my 
guide a page on whatever is known, or even on what has 
been surmised, upon the forces which made the Adige Valley 
would come in to teach the reader. 

Tosuch a main outline I would add the details to each place; 
only then would they take on meaning. And to this, again, 
I would add the main lines of history : how the Venetian 
grasp upon the plain blocked the entry to the Brenner and 
compelled the power of Spain, in the religious wars, to use 
the much more difficult head passes above Bormio; how all 
through recorded time the Brenner has been not only the 
route of invasion but — much more important —the route 
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of culture spreading northwards in the path of the legions. 
And here I would tell the reader what a day’s march is, and 
why he must look for ancient points of settlement every 
twelve to thirteen miles. In the ‘‘ How,” which should be the 
major part of a guide-book upon this region, I would bid the 
traveller look for the change between the German and the 
Italian culture. You will get in your guide-book to-day the 
name of the best inn in Brixen, and of the best inn in Bolsano. 
But you will not be told how, when you enter that best inn 
in Brixen, you find yourself at once in a German place, with 
the German love of multiple decoration, the German hunting 
trophies, the German drinking mottoes and mottoes of 
hospitality, in their Gothic lettering. And how in Bolsano, 
a few miles down, you are in another air and with another 
people. 

There are also details, small supplementary things, but 
very needful. Why does your common guide-book tell you, 
even with justice, where best you may eat, and yet tell you 
nothing of wines? It is a gap to be filled. And when 
it tells you of where you should sleep, why does it not tell 
you where you may find quiet rooms in the abomination of 
modern noise? But when it comes to such details— 
very important details—and omissions, one might be led on 
to writing the book itself, which Heaven forbid that I should 
attempt, or any man who lives by his pen. For, as I said 
at the beginning of this, the thing being really useful and 
really important 1 doubt whether it would pay. 

H. Be.ioc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Giants’ Bread. By Mary Wesrmacorr. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

— & Co. By Jean-Ricuarp Buiocu. Translated by C. K. 
Scotr MoncrIEFF. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

Roots. By Epuarpo Zamacois. ‘Translated by ELIsro Vivas, 
Brentano. 7s. 6d. 

Frustration. By Roserr B. TREDINNICK. 


The Memories of Stephen Escott. 
Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. 
By Lupwic LeEwisoun. 


The Temple Servant. By E.R. Morrovucu. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Unrest on the Home Front. By Jonn Worne. Richards. 
7s. 6d. 


It is a pity that publishers and too friendly critics write in an 
extravagance of praise, especially when writing about fiction, for 
surely works of genius do not appear at the rate of half a dozen a 
month? Take Miss Westmacott’s book, for example, which is 
one of the most loudly heralded. One advertisement states that 
its fluency and facility are so great that it is incredible that it can 
be a first novel. This is true enough, but it is cause for apprehen- 
sion rather than hope. The fluency and facility which Miss 
Westmacott shows, particularly in the opening third of her novel, 
suggest not so much the born novelist as the born novel-reader 
with a gift for easy imitation; the childhood of Vernon Deyre 
and the various friends and relatives who surround him are 
described with rapid competence, but no better than in fifty other 
novels which concern themselves with the trials of young genius 
growing up. There is nothing particularly real about Vernon or 
any part of his career—nothing, for example, that comes any- 
where near the creation of the young composer in The Constant 
Nymph; and the easy flow of the narrative makes one fear that 
Miss Westmacott could turn out, two a year, a dozen more novels 
of the kind. 

This, however, is not all the truth, and our hopes for the author 
are roused by finding that in her own book she has provided the 
contrast. Even in the first part there are some touches, such as 
the gentleman who uttered the magic word “ Brummagem,” which 
are fresh and charming; and when Miss Westmacott reaches the 
world of music, which she really knows, her book suddenly comes 
alive and vivifies her characters with it. Jane, the singer, is a 


live and withal a charming personality, and in her presence the 
rather pallid and inadequate figure of Vernon’s wife takes on for 
a while a real existence. The chapters in which Jane appears are 
worth the rest of the book put together, and make one wish to 
encourage Miss Westmacott to go on writing—but to prune her 
gift for imitating what half a hundred other authors can do. 

M. Bloch’s vast work comes even more loudly heralded, and it 
is certainly ‘‘ some proposition.” Very much care, very much 
thought and elaboration have gone to the composition of this 
epic of a Jewish family which migrated from Alsace after the 
Franco-Prussian war, settled in a French town and there with 
infinite labour and privation built up a great business. There 
are many unforgettable passages of description, of which one may 
mention those of the derelict factory which the brothers Simler 
bought, of the coal-trains passing through the night, of the 
difficult death of the old grandfather, struggling with his last 
breat: to say what he thought of his family, his factory and his 
wealth (and failing), of the home of the Gentile girl, and of the 
little boy alone in the factory on a hot afternoon. It is all, one 
feels, absolutely true to fact; even the letter of the disgruntled 
Socialist, after the strike which failed, is exactly the letter of a 
French Socialist of the eighties. But, in spite of M. Rolland’s 
enthusiastic introduction, it is not another Comédie Humaine, or 
anything like it. It is too slow; the machinery creaks too loudly, 
and it does not compel the reader as Balzac does. Partly the 
fault is in the style; the translator, great translator though he 
was, seems to have had a hard task to steer his way through the 
elaborate descriptions and constant historic presents of his author. 
But it is the combination of two themes, I feel, which is really to 
blame, though M. Rolland singles it out for praise. 

The first theme is contained in the title. According to M. Bloch, 
in the firm of Simler and Co. the “ & Co.” gradually crushes 
out the Simler, i.e. the claims of the business gradually kill the 
individual lives and souls of the persons engaged in it; and this, 
he thinks, is typical of the growth of manufacture in any place. 
This is an arresting and important thesis; and if one is inclined 
to question its truth under present-day conditions one may recall 
that M. Bloch is writing of France in the seventies and eighties. 
But the Simlers are not only manufacturers; they are also strict 
Jews; and it is the pride of the Jew and his fierce sense of the 
family, as much if not more than the pride of the manufacturer, 
which crushes the younger generation. It is because the girl he 
loves is a Goy that Joseph’s romance is stamped on, not from any 
consideration bearing directly on the business; and the other 
manufacturers of the town of Vendreuvre are not in the least like 
the Simlers. It is this duality of motive that upsets the values 
of the book; as a study of a single family it is profound and 
moving (though the end is weak), but as a study of the “‘ inevitable 
tendencies ”’ of business life it is a failure because it is particular. 
Not all manufacturers, even in France, are Jews. 
it is an important and remarkable book. 

Roots is a novel of Castilian village life and, like most novels of 
vilage life, depicts that life as singularly brutal. I am no 
authority on Castilian villages; and if this novel is true to life 
I hope I may never be. Almost all the characters and almost 
all the incidents, particularly that of the tongue-cutting, are too 
savage to make pleasant reading for anyone who does not make 
a speciality of this kind of book. Also, we have to wait an unduly 
long time for the catastrophe. At the beginning it is announced 
that this is a story of Cain and Abel; and there is no reason why 
the evil Manuel should not have murdered the amiable Leandro 
at least two hundred pages before he does, and saved us a good 
many descriptions of villainy. The book is, however, well written 
and well translated; there are excellent descriptions, too long 
to quote, of Castilian scenery, and the conversation of the local 
characters has a whiff of Anatole France about it. 
like its type will find it a good sample. 

There follow two of the worst-written novels it has ever been 
my lot to encounter. Both are of the biographical kind; both 
deal with the adventures of a young man from infancy to maturity ; 
both are “ psychological studies,” and the heroes of both are, as 
would be expected, unfortunate. Beyond this the resemblance 
does not go. Frustration is simply a bad book. Its hero is a 
thoroughly unpleasant young man, and its other characters (of 
whom about one-half are slain in the war as a preliminary) not 
well enough drawn to be even unpleasant. Stephen Escott, who 
tells his own story, had a most Freudian life. On the fourth 
page of it he begins with an ‘ exquisite thrill ” which might have 
continued had not his childhood been blighted by the unsatis- 
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factory sexual relations of his father and mother. His mother, 
as a result of them, died of uremia, a fate which also befell his 
wife, whom he met during his college career, when “ nothing had 
fed the sexual self-estimation of the budding male,” and, as his 
friend brightly expressed it, he was “ rigidly clamped, for no 
rational cause, in a particular sociological situation with its 
accompanying taboos and inhibitions.’ After his mother’s death, 
his father, formerly a schoolmaster of rigidly high principles, 
took to living with a slatternly prostitute in Boston, while 
Stephen pursued a married life which caused “‘a film . . . to 
form over the source of my volitions and reactions.” His wife 
died; and he then fell straight into the arms of a “ Puritan 
feminist of auto-erotic tendencies,’ who bit and left him, 
whereupon the author abandons Stephen to discourse for the last 
third of the book on the trial of a friend of his for wife-murder. 

The book is very absurd. If Mr. Lewisohn were not described 
on the title-page as “author of The Defeated, etc.,’ I could 
hardly believe that so crude a work, with so little character and 
so disconnected a plot, was anything but a first novel. Neverthe- 
less, it is not wholly bad. There is, crudities notwithstanding, a 
sincerity about some parts of it which compels attention, and 
the agonised protests of Paul against his wife’s taking to work, 
not for the work’s sake, but in order to enjoy the admiration 
of the men who ran the studio in which she worked, contain a 
psychological truth which some of our more violent feminists 
might with advantage lay to heart. The author makes, in fact, 
a number of observations which are just and penetrating; but 
he ought to learn the difference between a novel and an extract 
from Judge Lindsey’s case-book. 

Mr. Morrough writes with a vivid fancy, an awareness of the 
uneasy, a quickness of invention, and an occasional intensity that 
remind me of the early work of Mr. E. F. Benson, when he has 
travelled into the realms of horror. His country is Egypt, and 
he needs no vulgar fancy to make one believe that there are still 
strange and dangerous things by the Nile. The Tomb of Sidi 
Ahmed and Gone Bedu are tales in which Mr. Morrough contrives 
to obtain an effect of real terror in a most economical way. 

Unrest on the Home Front, the wrapper informs us, is extremely 
funny. Its humour is largely concerned with bad fish, grasping 
Jewesses, and indelicate picture postcards. Those who are not 
tired of these jokes will probably agree with the wrapper. 

PROTEUS. 


TRADITION AND THE 

NOVEL 

The History of the English Novel. 
Richardson to Sterne. 


ENGLISH 


Intellectual Realism; from 


By Ernest, Baker. Witherby. 
16s. 
Tradition and Hugh Walpole. By Curmencre Dane. Heinemann. 
6s. 


Miss Clemence Dane sketches the history of the English novel 
in less than a hundred pages; Mr. Baker has reached the fourth 
volume of his History and has just reached the year 1767. 
Needless to say, it is Miss Dane who has all the theories and 
makes all the generalisations. She finds space to decide that it 
is the Gentle Reader who produces the novelist and not the other 
way round, that there are three kinds of reader and therefore 
three kinds of novel, and that the history of the English novel 
has been a gradual self-realisation by the “ average British 
reader” of himself. Tradition and Hugh Walpole is a quite 
haphazard book, charmingly and sometimes intelligently written. 
It consists of two parts, of which the first is historical, and the 
second a panegyric of Mr. Hugh Walpole. Miss Dane has a few 


heroes—Scott, Kipling and Mr. Walpole—and her book is 
written round them, 


Kipling, who so largely influenced the whole future of the traditive 
novel, though he never wrote a novel in his life, descends, I suppose, 
from the Elizabethans via Smollett, the Pre-Raphaelites, and Mark 


Twain. 
This is evidently a Mr. Kipling we do not know—* though,” 
Miss Dane reassuringly adds, “ one might, of course, make him 
a dozen pedigrees.” But Scott, more than Mr. Kipling, more 
even it seems than Mr. Walpole, was “ the sort of human being 
that the average Gentle Reader would like to be,” and he is 


therefore “to the novel what Shakespeare is to the play—its 
king.” , 





With the Waverley novels the tradition of the English novel was 
established once for all. The recognised ingredients were to be in 
future a good plot, modern or historical, a family background, a love 
story, adventure to taste, an air of reality, a flavour of fantasy, 
a happy ending—social or spiritual, some humour, and now and 
again a beautiful bloody shock ! 

That seems definite enough, but what was happening to tradition 
when Miss Austen was supplying her beautiful blcody thrills, 
and what happened to it after its establishment when Hardy 
wrote unhappy endings and Kipling “so largely influenced the 
whole future of the traditive novel”? Miss Dane’s tradition is 
a sort of Toe H lamp always badly in the draught. 

Mr. Baker indulges in no fancy pedigrees, and no glib references 
to the man in the street or appeals to the gentle reader. He 
is a leisurely and even-minded critic. In this volume of a little 
under three hundred pages he deals with Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett and Sterne. He says little that will surprise; indeed, 
his method is so unassuming that one tends to overlook the small 
distinctions and the admirable plainness with which he emphasises 
each writer's achievement and relation to the rest. The first 
lines of the preface are an example of this plainness of statement 
which is by no means shared by most critics and historians : 

The present volume deals with the most decisive period in the 
history of the English novel, that of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett 
and Sterne. So their names stand in the order of time, but not in 
that of relative importance. For the cardinal achievement of the 
period was the establishment of what I have called at a venture, 
intellectual realism, which is synonymous with the novels of Fielding. 
What intellectual realism is I have endeavoured to make clear in 
the following pages. It is the method that has prevailed in English 
fiction down to to-day, or at any rate yesterday. 

* Intellectual realism ” 
attempt 


is defined on the next page as the 
‘*to harmonise the act of creation and the act of 
judgment.’ Fairly obvious perhaps; yet has it been put as well 
and incisively before? ‘* Intellectual realism ” is quietly original, 
and in this connection is a phrase that deserves to last. 

The English novel, as Mr. Baker points out, did not suddenly 
* begin ” with Defoe or Bunyan. It is not even roughly true to 
call Defoe the ‘* father of the English novel ” as Chaucer can be 
called the “father of English poetry.” And though Defoe’s 
influence can be traced in a large number of novelists and is even 
to-day directly noticeable in a writer like Mr. David Garnett, 
Mr. Baker is right in saying that books like Robinson Crusoe and 
Moll Flanders are not exactly what we mean by the word novel. 
They are stories under the guise of truth to fact, and Chaucer's 
Troilus and Creseide is actually nearer to our conception of a 
novel in spirit, though not of course in form. Neither Bunyan 
nor Defoe introduced into their narratives the elements peculiar 
to the novel as it has since developed. These elements are mainly 
two: the intellectual realism of Fielding and the imaginative 
realism of Richardson. 

To regard him [Richardson] as merely an analyst of the emotions 
would be as inadequate as to think of him as a sentimentalist, like 
Sterne. The study of feeling leads directly to the study of motives. 
. . . Personality in action becomes the central theme. Richardson’s 
main instrument was the imagination, rather than, as in Fielding’s 
case, the intelligence working upon the accumulated material of 
experience. By a profound intuition he put himself at the centre. 
One gathers from the preface to this volume that Mr. Baker 

intends ultimately to show that these two tendencies running 
parallel through the history of the novel in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries met for the first time in Meredith. 
He is thinking a good many moves ahead of his present period, 
but that is essential in a work of this sort which is both history 
and criticism. It is true that this long-sightedness does not 
intrude upon, though of course it affects, his admirably balanced 
judgments on the four writers dealt with here. Smollett 
and Sterne have been only secondary influences—Sterne by his 
amazing virtuosity has affected almost every writer who has 
paid attention to style; Smollett was the first of a line of 
peculiarly English writers including Marryat and Dickens. 
Sterne was freakishly alone, in spite of his immediate sentimental 
appeal, and though his habit of fiddling with a sense of humour 
and making the reader jump through hoops for his own amuse- 
ment more than theirs has attracted imitators, he has left no 
successors. Few modern critics would deny that the English 


“tradition” began, if it began anywhere, with Fielding, and 
to a slightly less extent with Richardson. The “ point of view ” 
of a novelist may not be so important as Henry James and 
Mr. Perey Lubbock have argued, but surely it is fundamental, 
and the difference between Fielding and Richardson is shown in 
the form of their novels inseparably from their views on life. 
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Mr. Baker has very skilfully combined criticism and biography 
as well as a certain amount of social history—his book is far less 
concerned with theory than we may have seemed to suggest. He 
retails the plots of all the novels with extraordinary patience, 
and as he does this equally deliberately with Tom Jones and 
Sir Charles Grandison the reader may find himself skipping a 
number of pages. But if he is to be consistent, it is difficult to 
see what else he could have done. How rare to find a book 
which is as satisfactory to the critic as to the student who wants 
to get through an examination without the bother of reading the 
original books ! 


LETTERS TO SCOTT 
The Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 


WILFRED PARTINGTON. Hodder and Stoughton. 30s. 

There have been four main disclosures of Scott's personality 
—surely one of the noblest-hearted ever revealed to man; and 
now comes a fifth. In the first decade of the nineteenth century 
appeared his great heroic poems; in the second and third, his 
novels; in 1837-38, Lockhart’s admirable Life; and in 1890, 
his own still more admirable Journal. It was the last which 
evoked the tribute of the octogenarian Tennyson : 

O great and gallant Scott, 
True gentleman, heart, blood, and bone, 
I would it had been my lot 
To have seen thee, and heard thee, and known. 
Now come his Letter-Books, in which he is seen not directly 
as expressed by himself, but indirectly as mirrored in the letters 
of a unique multitude of correspondents. The story of the letters- 
which number nearly 6,000 and were bound up into twenty-three 
quarto volumes—is now pretty widely known. They remained 
at Abbotsford till 1921, when they were auctioned. Had they 
been then bought by a dealer he would doubtless have broken up 
the collection and peddled away the best letters separately and 
profitably. But by great good luck they fell, for £1,500, into the 
hands of Mr. Hugh Walpole; who has not only preserved their 
unity, but arranged to leave them eventually to the National 
Library of Scotland. 

Mr. Walpole himself, the good fairy of this episode, says in a 
pleasant foreword that, full of plums as the letters are, and 
interesting as they are in respect of their authorship, ‘ at the 
last it is the personality of Sir Walter himself that seems to me 
to shine through all these pages.”’ So it may well seem to others 
also. Yet the collection—or one should say, selection, for 
naturally Mr. Partington has not printed a tithe of the 6,000—is, 
quite apart from Scott, a mine of stories and pictures, and full of 
interesting sidelights on well-known figures. Among his fellow 
authors, a quarrelsome race, Scott’s temper and generosity raised 
him above quarrels. All liked him, and nearly all wrote to him. 
So did royalties and statesmen, noblemen and artists, great ladies 
and literary ladies, clergy, shepherds, and even schoolboys. 
And he had good correspondents in his own family—his eldest son 
and his eldest daughter, with her husband, Lockhart. The 
result is an amazingly varied panorama of life at the time 
a sort of Frith’s “‘ Derby Day ” displaying by sample the notables, 
the gossip and the queer forgotten humours of the last three 
Georgian decades. 

Here is Wordsworth, for instance, fresh from reading Marmion 
and writing to tell Scott what he thinks of it. Here is the Duke 
of Buccleuch, head of Scott’s clan, warning him against accepting 
the Laureateship : 

As to the offer of H.R.H. to appoint you Laureate, I shall frankly 
say that I should be mortified to see you hold a situation which 
by general concurrence of the world is stamped ridiculous. There 
is no good reason why it should be so; but so it is. 

And here is Southey’s letter (one of the few previously printed) 
describing his own acceptance of the office ; how he was “ inducted 
into all the rights, privileges, and benefits, which Henry James 
Pye did enjoy or ought to have enjoyed ” ; and how (characteristi- 
cally) he spent the emolument not on himself but on a life policy 
to benefit his family. 

Byron wrote to Scott a number of letters, but an autograph- 
hunter stole all of them except a grateful one which, though 
interesting, has been printed before. But those written about 
Byron are numerous. One records (on the testimony of Byron’s 
servant) that towards the end 

Whatever ship came into port, it was the first question which he 


sent to the beach to know—if any work of that author [i.e. of 


Waverley] was on board; and if there was, never did he quit it 
till it was devoured. 


Of the other authors, a good proportion wrote to Scott for advice 
or help; or, again, for money, as did Hogg, Campbell, and Godwin 
for themselves, and Charles Lamb for the miserable Godwin. 
Crabbe wrote pleasantly in the way of friendship. An aspiring 
widow writes as “ an author to whom celebrity will be a very 
important object ’’ and sends a work “* now ready for the press.” 
Scott, she says, may correct it as he pleases and keep all the 
profits, if only he ‘ will undertake the publication”! Tom 
Moore, Allan Cunningham, Hayley, Robert Chambers, and 
G. P. R. James are among the other correspondents. Bernard 
Barton, Lamb’s Quaker friend, sent a letter from Suffolk addressed 
on the cover to ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott, in London or elsewhere ! ” 
with no addition but three lines of verse; and such was Scott's 
fame, that it was delivered to him by the mail-coach post in 
four days. 

Scott knew many painters; for, from George IV. down, people 
kept desiring his portrait; moreover his books were illustrated. 
There are letters here from Lawrence and Wilkie and Turner and 
John Landseer. But the painter who writes most is the luckless 
B. R. Haydon, friend of Keats and Wordsworth. Four times 
was he confined as a debtor in the King’s Bench Prison; and 
thence—repeatedly and not in vain—he wrote to Scott for help. 
His letters contain much else besides begging—fierce attacks on 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, and vivid terrible pictures of life in 
the prison. 

Scott had also many women correspondents. Perhaps the 
best was Lady Anne Barnard, author of * Auld Robin Gray,” 
of whose secret genesis she gives him a full account. She wrote 
it to 

an antient Scotch melody of which I was passionately fond; Sophy 

Johnston, who lived before your day used to sing it to us at Balcarres. 

She did not object to its having very naughty words, though I did. 
Good letters, too, came from Maria Edgeworth and Joanna 
Baillie. And typically egregious ones from Anna Seward, the 
* Swan” of Lichfield. 

Yet much—perhaps most—that is best in the volume comes 
from writers comparatively nameless. Such is the account of 
the two-hour fight of a small British frigate against two French 
luggers, with odds of one against three in men. Such is a 
beautiful letter from a working shepherd, avowing faith in 
‘* Faeries and Brownies,” giving a perfect description of the 
flight of an eagle, and adding a striking testimonial to the truth 
of Scott’s Scottish dialect and rural characters. Such are the 
tales about Napoleon gleaned direct from the captain who took 
him to Elba. Such, again, the many good things in the letters 
of Scott’s friend Morritt of Rokeby; whom we find at one 
moment buying and hanging the Rokeby Venus, and at another 
describing a certain Lord Bristol, Bishop of Derry, who flirted, 
** encouraged the arts,” and ** got drunk with his chaplain every 
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day, till the chaplain found the duty so severe he ran away 
from further promotion to a small living.” 

Praise is due to Mr. Partington for his handling of the material. 
He has given six years to the job, and done it well. His arrange- 
ment seems uniformly good; his notes, not always equally so. 
Several are loose, and at least one (on page 259) verbally 
inaccurate. He is perhaps rather too prone to “ tick off” the 
Georgian writers with mild depreciation, forgetting that an editor’s 
personal views of, say, Campbell’s or Southey’s or Rogers’ poetry 
scarcely concern the reader of Scott’s Letter-Books. 


R. C. K. E. 


THE CROWN COLONIES 
The Colonial Service. 


University Press. 


By Sir Anron BERTRAM. 
10s. 6d. 

The government of fifty-three million people inhabiting scattered 
areas, under British jurisdiction, surely deserves attention from 
those who are interested in the theory of government, if it does 
not demand responsible knowledge on the part of the citizens of 
Great Britain, to whom the Colonial Secretary is supposed to be 
responsible. But there has been no study of Colonial government 
which may be compared with the study of Dominion govern- 
ment. Descriptions of the Colonies have been published; but 
no one has attempted to discuss the principles upon which their 
government rests. Sir Anton Bertram has, however, given us 
a very valuable description of the traditional organisation of 
government in Crown Colonies, as it operates to-day. He has 
had an extensive personal experience as Attorney-General in the 
Bahamas, Judge in Cyprus and Chief Justice in Ceylon; and his 
book not only describes the official work to be done but allows 
us to feel it being done. There are many illuminating references 
to actual problems he has faced; and he indicates very skilfully 
the problems that have not been solved. In the description of 
such varied and such widely-dispersed systems of government 
clearly there is little space for the analysis of principles, except 
cursorily, when, for example, the occasional unreliability of 
Colonial police is mentioned. But in a general description such 
as this, one sees all the more clearly the need for some criticism 
of the assumptions on which the Colonial Office and the Colonial 
Governments are still proceeding. Perhaps those in the machine 
are not conscious that assumptions are implied in the exercise of 
their duties. Colonial government, as it now operates, seems to 
be regarded as the nature of things; and Sir Anton Bertram 
shows how efficient and honest it is, within its narrow scope. 

But one does not take old forms of government for granted 
nowadays. The peculiar administrative habits now practised in 
British Crown Colonies are in the main the accidental results of 
a West Indian experiment, conceived at the time when slavery 
was abolished. The Governor as a benevolent despot, occasionally 
watched from London and sometimes affected by local advice 
from a so-called Legislature, in which a mythological voting takes 
place, with an “ official majority ” which makes all voting futile 
—this has proved to be a very convenient system. Variations 
occur. In the Malay States there is absolute British power, 
without theoretical sovereignty; in Protectorates the advice 
given by subjects to the British officer in control is more 
ineffectual than elsewhere; and in some Colonies there is a local 
European population which can in fact exercise more power 
than they theoretically possess. The whole system is changing, 
as Sir Anton Bertram shows in his references to Ceylon and to 
the proposals for East Africa. But the principles on which 
change should be based are hardly mentioned. Indeed, it was 
outside the scope of the book to discuss principles; but it is 
a proof of the great ability of the author that certain principles 
are revealed by his candour. British Colonial government is 
despotism, always benevolent and almost always efficient. 

The forms of despotism are many and various; and most of 
them are acceptable to the people over whom the despot rules. 
All men naturally like to complain occasionally, and some few 
like to make suggestions for action to be taken by those in power. 
But public affairs are not interesting to the majority in most 
countries and may not even be intelligible to them. Governing 
is an art which takes time and trouble; and most men seem to 
be willing to allow anyone, who desires to do so, to practise the art. 
The trouble begins for despots when the functions of government 
increase or change their nature. Police control is easy for despots ; 
educational organisation is not. But even in Colonial territories 
it is beginning to be thought that public health and mental 


Cambridge 


development, and not merely order or defence, are the purposes 
of government. Even the Colonial Office seems to suspect this, 
as the Advisory Committee on Education indicates. In Sir Anton 
Bertram’s book public health and education are given one page 
each, among the technical departments, between public works 
and agriculture. That is not unfair in a description of what 
Colonial government actually means; for education is generally 
left to missionaries and health to God. Travellers then proceed to 
criticise missionaries, not Governments. 

Colonial government, however, is now understood to need some 
knowledge of the customs and social structure of its subjects ; 
and the practice of what is called “* indirect rule” is favoured by 
Sir Anton Bertram, although he states very well the objections 
against it. We are now aware that anthropology may be useful 
to administrators. But a danger lies ahead, even in this attention 
to the educational functions of government. We may maintain 
obsolete social systems as “ reserves” for the study of anthro- 
pology; we may treat our subjects as “‘ specimens.” The British 
love any human beings who do not claim to be their equals; 
but they dislike a ‘‘ native” when he is educated, because he 
weakens their sense of superiority. That is a danger in our 
reformed governmental policy. Under a plea of benevolence, 
our despotism may resist the development which undermines 
despotism. It may be true that we should not Europeanise other 
races; but that noble sentiment may be a psychological “* cover ” 
for the preservation of a power which would be less absolute, if 
it could be effectually criticised by those over whom it is 
exercised. 


A MAN OF STEEL 


The Letters of Alfred Krupp, 1826-1887. Edited by Witne:m 
Berprow. Translated by E. W. Dickes. Gollancz. 25s. 
The publishers are justified in claiming that this book is an 
important contribution to the history of industrialism, capitalism 
and war during the nineteenth century. It is also a fascinating 
biography of the man who founded the greatest ironworks in 
the world, first dreamed the big guns which his successors were 
to make, and may be said to have originated the policy of paternal 
treatment of workers combined with stern repression of what 
Krupp called ‘‘ ferment.” The story of Alfred Krupp and his 
works—the two are inseparable, for he lived for nothing else— 
is told almost entirely in his own letters, linked together where 
necessary by brief explanatory passages. The book is a self- 
portrait of the self-made autocrat of the steel industry as revealed 
in sixty-one years of correspondence. 

The character of the man is stamped upon the very first letter 
in the book, written by Krupp at the age of fourteen on the death 
of his father. His father had left him an almost bankrupt 
business, with six workmen, and nothing else but a passionate 
faith in steel. But already we find him writing to the director- 
general of the Berlin Mint requesting an order for crucible steel. 
This was the beginning of a voluminous correspondence with 
any public men who might be able to advance his business. He 
always believed almost fanatically in the value of his own pro- 
ducts, and was shocked when anyone refused to take them at 
his own valuation; but experience had to teach him to justify 
this belief. He found himself driven to mine and smelt his iron 
himself in order to ensure the even quality of his ore. Next he 
had to break down the prejudice existing in Germany in favour 
of British steel. He did it by the bold expedient of carrying his 
campaign on behalf of his own product abroad, first to France 
and the United States, and then to England itself. By the time 
he was thirty the fame of Krupp steel had begun to spread through 
Europe. 

An unlucky contract with the Vienna Mint almost ruined him, 
and he had to start all over again. It was from this time that 
his thoughts began to turn definitely in the direction of armament. 
Specialisation was clearly necessary. Krupp manufactured 
spoons, weldless railway tyres, but all the time he dreamt of 
guns. Already in 1844 he had informed the Berlin War Office 
that he had invented “a crucible steel which, combining the 
properties of strength, purity, and ductility, possesses them in a 
higher degree than any other metal,” and suggested its use for 
the manufacture of muskets instead of iron, and for the manu- 
facture of cannon instead of bronze. But he had to wait for 
Bismarck and Prussia’s three wars within a decade to set his 
business on the lines of armament-making which brought it 
fame and fortune. Again he resorted to the policy of making 


his own views finally prevail at home by propagating them abroad. 
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By 1865 he was already sufficiently in the confidence of Bismarck 
for the latter to warn him to delay delivery of guns to Austria 
as there was every likelihood of war. 

The business which began with six workers had twelve thousand 
when Krupp died, but Alfred Krupp dominated it himself from 
first to last. His painstaking care for detail contrasts dispro- 
portionately with his grandiose schemes for huge contracts for 
ever bigger guns which, in his lifetime, the military experts 
refused to order. Until the eve of his death he is suggesting 
great plans to the Kaiser in letters of several pages. Meanwhile, 
in an atmosphere of increasing friction, he watches jealously over 
the material welfare and the mental orthodoxy of his workers. 
Krupp’s consistent policy was to treat his workers well enough 
to make them contented and at the same time to enable him to 
maintain a rigid discipline in the factory. He paid them well, 
as the scale of German wages went, housed them well—on his 
deathbed he is engaged on a scheme of housing in replicas of the 
house where his father died and he lived himself during his years 
of struggle—and looked after the education of their children. 
But he would not allow them to call their souls their own. He 
instructs his managers to practise ‘‘ a constant quiet observation 
of the spirit of our workmen, so that we can never miss the 
beginning of any ferment anywhere.’ Anyone who “ arouses 
well-founded doubts about his attitude,’ even if he be among the 
best and cleverest foremen or workmen, must “ be discharged 
without consideration of whether he can be spared.” 


A WAR EPISODE 


The Ayesha: A Great Adventure. By H. von Micke. Edited 
by J. G. Locknart. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 

The war produced few finer exploits, and few that should have 
made livelier reading in book form, than the escape of the Emden’s 
landing party from Cocos Keeling Island in November, 1914. 
It will be remembered that while the Emden was fighting her 
last fight, against the Sydney, at some little distance from the 
island, the Germans on shore, led by Lieutenant von Miicke, 
hastily commandeered a small private yacht, the Ayesha, which 
was in harbour, and put out to sea. The Sydney was somewhat 
delayed through searching for survivors of the Emden (a point 
that Lieutenant von Miicke, who is violently anti-British, care- 
fully omits), and when she returned to Cocos Keeling the Ayesha 
was already out of sight. Von Miicke and his party were next 
heard of back in Germany. 

Here, for the first time, we get the full story of how that 
astonishing escape was brought off. Mr. J. G. Lockhart adds 
an account of the earlier exploits of the Emden, and an appendix 
containing a description of the scene on Cocos Keeling, written 
by one of the British wireless operators who corrects von Miicke’s 
narrative on several points. The Ayesha first made for the Dutch 
port of Padang, in Sumatra, where they were given a rather chilly 
and strictly neutral reception, and urged to depart at their 
earliest convenience. The voyage thither had been one of extreme 
discomfort, for the Ayesha was an ancient sailing ship (though 
more seaworthy than von Miicke will allow), and with fifty or 
more Germans on board she was grossly overcrowded. But they 
kept up their spirits wonderfully ; and after they left Padang, a 
German steamer, the Choising, which had been taking refuge 
there, followed them out to sea and eventually found them, on 
December 14, in a thick fog—though precisely where the meeting 
took place we are not told. Von Miicke transferred his men to the 
steamer and sank the gallant little yacht. He then made for the 
Red Sea, intending to throw himself upon the mercy of the Turks, 
who still held the Yemen and the Hedjaz. It is a little 
disconcerting to read of the ease with which he ran the British 
and French blockade of the Arabian coast and got his men safely 
ashore with all their equipment and machine guns. He was 
ignorant of the language, of course; he had never heard of the 
Mahdi of Asir, who was supporting the Allies and was his principal 
enemy now he was on shore; he even expected to find a railway 
station at the nearest port. But luck favoured him. He got in 
touch with the Turks and, with their assistance, he made the 
journey north, partly by land, partly in small native boats, as 
far as Jeddah, and from thence inland to the Hedjaz Railway, 
after which the rest was easy. 

But before reaching Jeddah there were one or two brisk skir- 
mishes in the desert with hostile Arabs, and these von Miicke 
describes with great vivacity and in full deta‘l. The Arabs, 
luckily for him, had no machine-guns. Otherwise his narrative 


is vague and wordy. If anyone could have made this inspiring 
story dull, one feels that von Miicke, the hero of it, would have 
done so. There are flashes of unconscious humour, as when he 
explains his dodging of the British blockade on one occasion by 
the fact that it was a Sunday, and “I am sufficiently familiar 
with English customs ” to know that ‘‘ English gentlemen ” never 
work on Sundays. But we should have preferred more details, 
and—it may be added—more accuracy in his account of this 
gallant exploit in which he was the leader. In that capacity no 
praise can be too high for him. 


ADVENTURERS ALL 


Twelve Against the Gods. By Witu1AmM Bouituo. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 


Now that we no longer read historical documents in the spirit 
of their time, but in that of our own time, with highly developed 
irony, silence surrounds the figures of the past who simply will 
not lend themselves to irony. They may not be many, for 
whatever qualities they had, including that of newness, they 
had not our newness; and our newness has a falsifying way of 
seeming to have more of the essence of that quality than theirs. 
It is certain, for instance, that in dealing with Christopher 
Columbus, digging out his dulness, his ignorance, the pretensions 
with which he demanded, before undertaking his voyage, the 
title of Admiral, a viceroyalty on the lands discovered, and ten 
per cent. of the whole commerce of those lands—a hero standing 
firmly on his price—the up-to-date commentator like Mr. Bolitho 
feels that he himself, because of the very modern quality of his 
irony, is @ newer man than the discoverer as he unfolded half 
the world. But even with the help of our own day’s laughter we 
cannot amuse ourselves on every day of the past, nor at every 
encounter; our commentator must sometimes look the other way, 
or he and we might be faced with pure enthusiasm and find 
ourselves boxed up with the truly great. 

Mr. Bolitho, duly averting his gaze when necessary, has 
as fine a talent for making a modern version of the vulnerable 
past as any writer living. An iconoclast who loves his job too 
well to do anything but rejoice at an imperfect world, he yet 
does not distort its perfections. And if he has to deny a virtue he 
willingly dignifies a weakness instead. Of Columbus he writes: 

Those who—under the influence of Christopher’s own lies and 
bluff, to be sure—have made him out the solitary captain of his 
age, the great navigator standing in lonely advance of the science, 
imagination, and daring of his times have missed his real glory. It 
is that of all adventurers: to have been the tremendous outsider. 
In her dealings with him Fate snubbed all the worths and 
competencies. 

And of Christopher’s greedy terms he remarks : 

The King, then, refused; but politely, cautiously. Notice that 
Columbus simply by his unwavering exorbitance had raised his 
mediocre proposition to one that had the dignity of being out of 
reach of the principal sea-power of the age. And Fate’s interest 
in him ceases to have the air of a fantastic joke. She is being pursued 
by a great man. 

So our heroes are taken down, but they are also exalted. 

It is under the style of adventurers that Mr. Bolitho selects 
his ‘“‘ twelve’ heroes and heroines of geographical, religious or 
amorous enterprise ; and Mohammed’s adventure sounds not very 
much different from that of Columbus : 

Geography is Adventure’s rich game-preserve, where any muff 
with a gun may hope for sport in the season. But in her less 
accessible domains, the deserts and forests of the spirit, there are the 
tracks of big game for the boldest hunters. The religious adventurer 
does not often fill his bag. But he has camped out with Mystery. ... 
The greatest of them have been further than Columbus, further than 
Sir John Mandeville, or Lemuel Gulliver; they have made the grand 
Dante circuit of Heaven and Hell. They have lived on this earth 
like an island, and made up their night fires to scare away the noises 
of the interstellar dark. 

But that is a rather fine introduction to a Mohammed who 
does not long leave things on such a stately footing. Mohammed's 
commercial anxiety to restore the fallen fortunes of his town of 
Mecca is soon finding its parallel in the home-town booster ; and 
if his rhapsodies and epilepsies 

were taken as analogous to the painful mental strainings of @ 

Rotarian enthusiast racking his brain for a world-beating slogan 

for the town of his heart it might be irreverent but it would not be 

a joke; nor a mistake. 

Mr. Bolitho is so interesting in any brief survey he makes of 
times and tendencies that one finds oneself coming with actual 
excitement upon his generalities. He has a scholarly imagina- 


tion for the past, because the present has taught him so much, 
his speculations starting from a keen observation of his owD 
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Letters from is 
Mary rn 


Figure and Vigour 


My dearest Elsie, 

I expect John showed you my letter—the one in 
which I showed him how to keep his manly figure 
within bounds. Well, I do hope you will see he 
takes my advice and eats Vita-Weat instead of 
ordinary bread. And you too, dear, should do 
the same, because there’s nothing like this crispy 
Vita-Weat for keeping one slim and trim and for 
making one feel happy inside. 

You know how much better I’ve been these last two 
years. I don’t know what indigestion is nowadays, 
and I’ve ten times as much vigour as I had. I put 
that down entirely to obeying Dr. Jones and taking 
Vita-Weat at every meal. You see, it contains no 
undercooked starch, and all the goodness of the 
whole wheat is preserved in it. And it is so much 


pleasanter than any other kind of bread... . 


Vita-Weat 


RECO 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY _ ee ae” 
pene 


ty eee of Famous Biscuits 

















“T have been a smoker of 
your PUNCHBOWLE 
for 10 years and hope to 
enjoy at least another 40” 


This young man (he was 20 when he started on Punch- 
bowle!) had an unusually “hefty” taste in tobacco for 
that age. Punchbowle is the veteran amongst pipe 
Tobaccos—strong, full-bodied and deeply satisfying. 


Smokers mostly “graduate” to Punchbowle from medium 
Barneys, which itself is very satisfying to average tastes. 
Those who leave Barneys permanently for Punchbowle 
are generally approaching, or past, middle age. 


“© I might mention I have been a consistent smoker o, 
“< for 10 years, and simply swear by the same, and hope to enjoy at 
“* least another go years of enjoyment. I first met Punchbowle on my 
“< discharge from the army in 1920, when I was then only 20 years of 
“* age, and can say ’twas the best luck I had. Wishing you success in 
“* your firm’s endeavour and relying on you to keep old Punchbowle going.’’ 


your Punchbowle 


Gratefully we publish this Redcar smoker’s comments, 
but . . . if you who read this are 20 or thereabouts, try 
Barneys first—or, better still, Parsons Pleasure, which is 
the mild Barneys (for gentle palates and the beginner- 
with-the-pipe). Later, the day may come when you, 
also, will achieve Punchbowle and “swear by it.” 


BARNEY 


EVER FRESH 


All three strengths of Barneys Tobacco 
are packed in the “ EverFresu” 
Tin, which ensures Factory-freshness 
always and everywhere. 


Pune bowls ; 





This Wonder Tin yields to a pull 
of a Rubber Tab. Until outer 
air is admitted by releasing the 
vacuum seal, the goodness and 
freshness of Barneys is impri- 
soned in the Tin, preserved from 
every harmful influence of cli- 
mate or transport, indefinitely. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle ( full strength), in the “‘ EverFresu”’ 
Tin : 1 oz. 1/1}, 2 02. 2/3, 4 oz. 4/6. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 


PULL the Rubber Tab. 
This allows Tin to open. 
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day, as his earlier book Leviathan showed; and in the course 
of any inquiry he can always with good effect search his own 
mind for psychology or circumstance. Speaking of Casanova’s 
educational studies, he says : 

In those days nimble wits were still the chief passport to 
mathematics, and the sciences were richer in hypotheses that 
opened the imagination than in experiments. 

Dealing with Cagliostro’s magic, he points out, with chapter and 
verse, that an age of reason promotes a love of mystery. Or, 
as a master of the phrase that is made of the same pointed brevity 
as slang, he refers to the Italian pedlar of to-day and of old as 
‘“* sweating, serious youths, frantic savers, the men who put the 
verdigris on the copper coinage.” These studies are brought 
up to our own time, with adventurers who walked among us. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


An Introduction to the Social Sciences. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Burns’s publisher proclaims that the design of this book is 
to make “ available for the ordinary reader the latest results 
agreed among specialists in the study of social life.” But it is 
to be feared that the ordinary reader who has but a nodding 
acquaintance with philosophy and psychology will put the 
volume down with a good deal of bewilderment in his mind, 
while even the trained student of these subjects will find it hard 
to be clear sometimes what Mr. Burns would be at. One careful 
reader, at all events, has failed after several efforts to make head 
or tail of the concluding chapter; and, without this, it is not 
possible to get any clear view of the design of the book as a 
whole. In the earlier chapters, however, there is much that is 
both true and well worth saying. Mr. Burns deals in turn with 
the underlying basis of political, economic and cultural organisa- 
tions, and with the often contrasted conceptions of order and 
liberty in social affairs. The economic section, in which he 
attacks the atomistic assumptions of orthodox economic theory, 
and stresses the divergence between the theoretical acceptance 
of this view and the practical growth of the concepts of service 
and mutual dependence, is especially good and timely. The 
section on “ Order and Liberty ” restates well the modern idea 
of liberty, not as a mere absence of restraints upon the individual 
regarded as an isolated being, but on the positive presence of 
the conditions necessary for personal and social self-expression. 
Throughout, Mr. Burns is concerned to emphasise the reality 
and importance of the relations between men, and to expose the 
abstractness and unreality of any view which takes as its starting 
point the isolated individual, and then attempts to represent 
social relationships as things added to this abstract individual, 
and therefore less fundamental. He is concerned also to stress 
the importance of the cultural life of society, not as something 
that is added to the political and economic life of men, but as 
equally fundamental. The life of man, he urges, is an integral 
reality, and the “‘ value ” elements in it are in no sense derivative 
from the elements of mere factual existence, but are equally basic 
and influential. 

Mr. Burns is thus putting forward a unifying conception of the 
social sciences, in which the contributions of politics, economics, 
psychology and all the studies having a social content are brought 
together into a single study of the integral character of man’s life 
in society. This is a good, but also a difficult, thing to do; and 
Mr. Burns’s intentions are better than his performance. In the 
endeavour to unify, he is apt to degenerate into vagueness; and 
in his closing metaphysical flight he becomes merely unintelligible. 
A good deal of the blame for this must, however, be laid less at 
Mr. Burns’s door than at the door of those who are responsible 
for the unsatisfactory condition of the various social sciences 
which he attempts to bring together. His essay is not satisfying ; 
but he is at any rate trying to answer the right questions. And 
it is an old saying that the posing of the right questions is the 
beginning of wisdom. 


SPANISH TRAVELLERS 
The Roads of Spain. By Cuaries L. Freeston, F.R.G.S. 


By C. DELISLE Burns. 


Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 
Spain Yesterday and To-morrow. By Henry BAeERLeEIN. 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 


The accents of the Patronato Nacional de Turismo are plainly 
audible in Mr. Freeston’s enthusiastic and detailed “‘ boost” of 


——— me 


the motoring roads of Spain. The suspicious motorist will note 
that Mr. Freeston was spared the usual formalities at the frontier, 
and wiil reflect that in Spain a Rolls-Royce and a pinch of 
influence are worth any number of legal documents. The 
Patronato, which has apparently only recently discovered how 
good Spanish roads are, has imbued Mr. Freeston with the 
notion that the dictatorship is responsible for the fact that they 
are fit for motoring. The truth is that the roads of Spain were 
very nearly as good ten years ago as they are now. The 
dictator continued, co-ordinated and improved upon the good 
work of his predecessors, and the task of maintenance is not 
difficult where traffic is at present so scanty. But in seven years 
of office the dictator was able to make little impression on the 
chronically bad areas. The roads of Valencia are still as horrible 
as ever, and the motorist who thinks of travelling from Alicante 
to Barcelona has some exasperating stretches to put up with. 
However, allowing for the superlatives, Mr. Freeston makes his 
case, and his detailed itineraries should be invaluable. Asa guide 
to the sights he is as ingenuous as Mr. Thake. He completely 
missed the Grecos in Toledo. 

As is usual in the class of travel book ‘‘ which is something 
more than an ordinary guide,” Mr. Baerlein’s Spain is of 
yesterday rather than to-morrow. The country whose modernity 
Mr. Freeston has been extolling is here amiably represented in 
its historical anecdotage. Mr. Baerlein visited most of the 
interesting places and sometimes talked at length with the 
inhabitants who, however, rarely said anything important or 
profound. More often he gossiped with the past. In Avila 
there was the story of Santa Teresa; in Jerez the sherry; in 
Toledo a mixture of grave and lively commentary on El Greco; 
in Salamanca there were two cathedrals and no_ hotels— 
Mr. Freeston’s Patronato is, however, seeing to this; in Zamora 
one passes from an intrigue of the Cid to the author’s own 
journey by mule in the company of a sulky priest, who eventually 
cheered up under the influence of the wine of the country and 
sang ribald songs mixed up with fragments of the Dies ire; 
in Valencia there were the proceedings of the curious open-air 
court which settles irrigation disputes. And so on. All is grist 
to the anecdotal mill, and the product is amusing. But one does 
not understand more profoundly what the dust cover of his book 
calls ‘‘ the El Dorado of the ancient world.’”’ Nor can one trace 
in his meanderings a method which will explain his omissions, 
Why in the chapter on Seville, for example, is there no reference 
to the one thing all the tourists go to see—the Holy Week 
processions ? 


REPRINTS AND FINE BOOKS 


The Canterbury Tales. Vols. I. and II. 
Golden Cockerel Press. 

The Pheedo of Plato. 
Golden Cockerel Press. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by Toomas Norrtn. 
and III. Nonesuch Press. £1 10s. each. 


The Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry. 
Taytor. Verona Society. £3 3s. 

Odes and Sonnets of Garcilaso de la Vega. 
J. CLeucnu. Aquila Press. £3 3s. 

One of the pleasantest duties of a critic to-day—he is not called 
on to perform it as often as he would wish—is to call attention 
to those books the matter of which has stood the test of jealous 
time, and the form is the result of those modern book-makers 
who are determined that lovely literature shall have a lovely 
setting. By this time the Golden Cockerel Press and the 
Nonesuch are well known to all who desire beautiful books. 
The Golden Cockerel is a hand-press, and its books are necessarily 
more expensive than those of Mr. Meynell’s enterprising house. 
There will always be some who prefer the hand-made book ; a more 
catholic taste will refuse, if the collector is wise, to be content 
with anything short of all the productions of the Nonesuch 
and the Cockerel. The manager of the Cockerel—Mr. Robert 
Gibbings—is a wood-engraver of rare distinction; and one of 
the greatest virtues of his books has been the series of engravings 
made by himself and such artists as Mr. Eric Gill, Mr. Ravilious, 
Mr. David Jones, and M. Laboureur. The magnificent edition 


By GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
£6 6s. each. 


Translated by BENJAMIN JOWETT. 
£1 16s. 

Vols. I., II. 

Edited by G. S. 


Translated by 


of Chaucer which the Press has undertaken is illustrated and 
decorated by Mr. Gill with a zest, an enthusiasm, a quickness 
of feeling and an occasional licence of fancy that would have 
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CurRENT account at the C.W.S. 
BANK conveys a maximum of 





service with a minimum of charges. 


During the past year interest has been 
credited on current accounts at the rate 
of 3 per cent. per annum. 


Full information on the C.W.S. 
BANKING SERVICE gladly sup- 


plied on request. 
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ances if aspirin is pure. A 
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delighted the poet. It is a glorious book—and is to be completed 
in four volumes. The edition of Phedo, while it has ornaments 
and initial letters of Mr. Gill’s designing, has no illustrations ; 
and is an excellent example of this press’s ability to produce a 
beautiful book that is also far more comfortable to read than 
most modern works. Legibility has always been an ideal, too, 
of the Nonesuch Press, even though some of us may find Mr. 
Meynell a little optimistic about the strength of our eyesight. 
No such complaint, however, can be made against the fine 
edition of North’s Plutarch : here is a lively page of clear, dignified 
type, and the illustrative portraits by Mr. Poulton make an 
extraordinary advance in virtuosity since his work done for the 
same firm’s Compleat Walton. It is hard to imagine a more 
satisfactory form for the king of biographers than this edition. 
The Verona Society issues its first book in this edition of the 
well-known medieval handbook for gentlewomen; the printing 
is done at the Alcuin Press, and is very pleasant, with a faint 
suggestion, in the initials, of the older manner of the Kelmscotts. 
It is a pity that it was thought necessary to modernise this 
fifteenth-century book, but if that had to be done, Mr. Taylor 
has done it quite well. The Aquila Press book is not only an 
extremely lovely piece of book-making, but is important as an 
ambitious attempt to render into English a poet too little known. 
Mr. Cleugh’s efforts to render the metres and the rhymes of his 
Spanish original involve him too often into very awkward 
translation ; he is hampered, as are all English translators, by our 
language’s lack of appropriate double rhymes, so that once, in 
a most moving passage of the third Ode, he has to rhyme “ merely ” 
and “ here lie ”—a feat which might have shocked Mrs. Browning. 
He does better in the sonnets, and this example shows his ease : 





I entered once a vale deserted, where 

None ever passed, where none was e’er beheld, 
And saw a hound most strangely, as impelled 
By agonies extreme, go mourning there. 

Now wailed he to the open sky his care, 

Now all about the place he coursed and smelled, 
Ran on, turn’d back or halted : yet as quelled 
By death itself continued in despair. 

The case was thus : his master parted hence, 
The wonted call unheard, he in dismay. 

Mark whither pain of parting leads to sense ; 
Compassion moved one for his plight to say 
In pitying words : Thou must have patience, 
Myself can reason, yet here parted stay. 


This book, which has been printed in Linotype Estienne Old Face 
type by Mr. G. W. Jones, the designer, is an extremely beautiful 
instance of the combination of good craftsmanship with modern 
workmanship; a word too must be said of the very handsome 
binding in white leather, blind-tooled in a good pattern, with the 
title in gold on the front cover, and on the spine. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memoirs of Marmontel. 
15s. 

The Contes Moraux of Marmontel, in shabby calf, are familiar to all 
connoisseurs of the fourpenny boxes, but they are rarely rescued from 
their motley company. For Marmontel is one of those distinguished 
authors whom very few read, save those who have a passion for 
“ period ” work. But while his formal writings, his plays and stories 
and essays, are neglected, his memoirs, as Sainte-Beuve pointed out 
in the causerie which is printed as an introduction to this book, are 
very much alive; and a document of first-rate value for the brilliant 
social history of France on the eve of the Revolution. He was the 
son of a Limousin peasant, who abandoned a training for the priesthood 
to follow literature. He appealed to Voltaire, who invited him to 
Paris. He wrote a play, which was an immediate success. Henceforth 
the Church was forgotten, and he plunged into the intellectual and 
dissipated life of the capital. He was made free of the salons of 
Madames de Tencin and Geoffrin; Clairon, among others, became his 
mistress, and the Pompadour his protectress; and he was familiar with 
the whole remarkable circle of the Encyclopédistes. In old age, for 
the edification of his children, he wrote out his memories with an 
attractive mixture of modesty and vanity, with a good deal of senti- 
mentality, but with obvious honesty and unfailing vivacity. 


A Short History of Democracy. By ALAN F. Hatrerstey. 
University Press. 6s. 

Mr. Hattersley traces democracy from the time when the whole 
of the citizen population of Athens sat together in council and 
governed the State directly, with, he contends, much practical 
good sense, to the present day when the idea of democracy is realised 
so far as may be by governments dependent on the support of repre- 
sentatives of the people elected on wide franchises. Mr. Hattersley 
points out, of course, that the theory of government implied in the 
word democracy has never been applied literally. In Athens, where 
the citizens, rich and poor, did govern personally and directly, there 
was always a large population of slaves, and a considerable colony of 
free aliens who had no share in the government. Women, of course, 


Translated by Bricir Parmore. Routledge. 


Cambridge 





were excluded. In Rome again the franchise always had an aristocratic 
bias, wealth and birth counting heavily even in the most democratic 
ages. Mr. Hattersley will provoke some disagreement when he comes 
to the post-Renaissance autocracies such as that of France, where he 
overlooks the enormous amount of local self-government which 
continued after all power was apparently centred in the King. Of 
the modern period ‘Mr. Hattersley writes with much perspicuity. 


‘ Brawny ’? Wycherley. By Wittarp ConneLy. Scribner. 10s. 6d. 

If only Mr. Connely, like Sir Visto, ‘‘ had a taste,” this work might 
have been a very good one. For he has spared no pains, and 
shows everywhere signs of conscientious research. But the style, 
as the title indicates, is not English but journalese, irritating at every 
turn by a spurious vivacity, and amusing, if at all, only by 
inappropriateness, as the elephant amused Adam and Eve. Every- 
body mentioned is introduced with a flourish: ‘‘ Jack Churchill, 
a popinjay of a boy, who leanly strutted and glistened and tossed his 
youth about”; Barbara Palmer came to the theatre and “ caused 
a click of lorgnettes ”’ ; Frances Stewart “ stood for her portrait holding 
a bow and arrow, trying to look like a naughty girl caught poaching ”; 
Chiffinch, ‘‘ old maid in face and procuress in mind, holding a lank 
finger to his lank lips.”” Mr. Connely seems to wish us to see every- 
thing in a succession of films and captions. 


The Vatican Council. By Dom 
Longmans. 25s. each. 

This book will be indispensable to all students of ecclesiastical 
history in the nineteenth century. The various accounts we have in 
English of the proceedings at the Vatican Council are undoubtedly 
biassed, and occasionally flagrantly unfair. Dom Butler’s careful 
and scrupulous history is based not only on all previously published 
sources (including the official account), but also on the letters which 
Dr. Ullathorne, Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, wrote from 
Rome to a friend. The temper of these letters is thoroughly honest 
and fair-minded, and Dom Butler’s own summing-up of the historical 
and theological questions involved is a model of sound historical 
writing. One cannot say more in praise of this book than that its 
history is in the great tradition of Lingard. 


The Romance of George Villiers. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a new edition of Sir Philip Gibbs’s highly coloured, readable 
account of the Stuart favourite. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, must 
always remain better known than most royal favourites, because he 
has been celebrated by Scott and Dumas. Sir Philip Gibbs writes in 
the romantic tradition, and touches but lightly on the sordid side of 
Stuart life, or the morbid psychology of James I. His book is, however, 
a careful study, and based on wide reading, of a creature of undeniable 
fascination. 


CuTHBERT ButTLeR. Two vols. 


By Pumire Grisss. Hutchinson. 
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The fourth book is nota book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
! ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS OF £1,645,844. 


The annual meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century Life 
Office was held on Wednesday at the Holborn Restaurant, London. 

Mr. Harold J. Morland, M.A., F.C.A. (the chairman), who presided, 
said : 

The sums assured on policies issued during the quinquennium, after 
deducting reassurances, totalled £7,151,000, nearly {1,000,000 more 
than the total for the previous five years. The “ bonus year,” 1929, 
produced a record new business of £1,645,844, about £262,000 more 
than in 1924, which was the last ‘“‘ bonus year.” 

The profit from favourable mortality in the quinquennium was 
about £337,000. During 1929 the mortality profit of £56,000 was 
lower than usual. 

The premium income for the year 1929 in the general departments 
of the Century advanced by £52,430, and amounted to £736,640. 
The fire and accident accounts each secured a modest profit, not- 
withstanding the special adverse circumstances of the year, but it was 
necessary to strengthen the marine fund by the transfer thereto of 
the sum of £15,000. On balance, the operations of these three depart- 
ments resulted in a loss of £2,480. 

As regards the Century, after crediting interest received not attribut- 
able to other accounts, and paying the usual 12 per cent. dividend on 
the paid-up capital, £13,805 was added to the balance carried forward 
in the profit and loss account, making it up to £103,546. 

The bases employed for the quinquennial valuation of the life assur- 
ance and annuity contracts of the Friends’ Provident have been 
similar to those employed on the occasion of the 1924 valuation. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Robert H. Marsh, the deputy- 
chairman, and was adopted. 








4 Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 
10,000 ines have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 


1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 
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stark realities—you are, to your family, the 
source of the income which provides the home, 
food, clothes and amusement. 


G seak. ral away all sentiment—getting down to 


You are also expected to provide for the usual 
contingencies ! 


When considering family finances a fact often over- 
looked is that the margin between income and 
expenditure may be sufficient to meet most contin- 
gencies provided you live....BUT... . should 
you die your family might lack even the bare 
necessities of life unless a suitable income is available 
from another source. 


There is only one sure method of providing for your 
dependants in the event of your death, and that is by 
means of Life Assurance. The best policies for this 
purpose are “ Whole Life” policies, for by reason of 
their low annual cost you are enabled to provide the 
largest possible amount at death. 


Examples of Premiums for a £100 Policy. 
Age 30 next birthday. 
Whole Life Assurance 
LIMITED PAYMENTS 
WITH PROFITS 


The payment of premiums 
ceases after 20 years, but 
Bonuses are added until 
death occurs. 


Annual Premium 


£3:8:5 inne 


CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Whole Life Assurance 
WITH PROFITS 


The value of these policies is 
increased by the addition of 
Bonuses (at present {£2/2/- 
per year for each £100). 


Annual Premium 


£2:7:4 


Chief Office : Branch and District 
106 Corporation St. Offices in all the 
MANCHESTER 


principal towns 


The Sign rity 


ASSETS EXCEED £10,500,000 
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of the Moment. 


Bookcase 





Your Gunn Bookcase “is 
ready for you in the exact 
shape and size you need 
now. And always in the 
future it can be expanded 
to contain just the number 
of books you possess at 
the moment. No empty 
shelves, no space wasted, 
always finished yet always 
extendible. 





Section by section your 
Gunn will keep pace ex- 
actly with your books. And 
it will harmonise with any 
furniture. 


Deferred payments 
may be arranged. 











Qea'STERED 


waaoe wank, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Wm. ANGUS & Co., Ltd., 
49c Paul St., Finsbury, E.C.2. 
Makers of :— 
*“GUNN* SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 
“MAJIK * DINING TABLES. 
“ANGUS * OFFICE FURNITURE 
and HOME DESKS. 
and ‘MOLLIS’ EASY CHAIRS. 


FREE—The Book of the 
*Gunn’ Sectional Bookcase 
suggests and illustrates an 
infinite number of new 
ways for the safe keeping 
of bookg. 

It shows and explains the 
“Gunn’ Sectional Bookcase 
that suits all shapes and 
sizes of books and rooms. 
Send for your free. copy 
now. 














Sunday Mornings. By J.C. Squire. Heinemann. 6s. 

Once more we have pleasant evidence of Mr. Squire’s versatility, 
enthusiasm and ease in critical work. It is the fashion to deprecate 
volumes of reprinted reviews; but we can imagine few more delightful 
volumes for a leisure moment than this selection of articles from the 
Observer. Sometimes Mr. Squire is a little unaware of other discoverers 
—for instance, it is hardly the fact that “‘ Mr. Chesterton’s verse . . . 
has never had its due ” ; sometimes he praises too much, asin the essay 
on Gosse; but he is always readable, always free from malice, and 
always remembers that books are not the whole of life—that there are 
Inns, and Clowns, and Sea-faring, and even cricket. 


Caliban in Grub Street. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Knox examines critically those symposia on religious matters 
which have appeared in the daily and weekly popular newspapers. 
He has no difficulty in showing that nearly all contributors to these 
discussions have little knowledge of theology and are unacquainted 
with the very elements of the subjects they pronounce upon. What 
he rather forgets is that most of them are profoundly uninterested in 
theology, but are interested in religion; and they see no reason why 
they should not discuss the latter, just as a disbeliever in astrology 
might feel entitled to talk about the stars. They may be wrong in 
this; we agree with Mr. Knox, indeed, that they are, but we cannot 
believe that his treatment of their efforts to say what they believe will 
encourage them to take philosophic theology more seriously. 


Out of Step. By D. W. Smiru. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

It is a pity that on this book’s jacket should appear the question, 
‘“Have the post-war Public Schools learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing?” because it suggests to the reader of the novel a comple- 
mentary question about post-war public-school novelists. Mr. Smith 
is honest, fair-minded and careful; but as a story Out of Step seems 
to be the same school-story that became the fashion after the publication 
of The Loom of Youth. Unfortunately, Mr. Smith’s boys, especially 
his hero Colin, speak in a way no boy, we trust, ever has; and a 
novel where the incidents and emotions are too wearily familiar, 
can only be saved by cleverness of dialogue or of characterisation. 


By Ronatp Knox. 


Embryo. By Sisyt Puituportrs. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


The worst thing about Embryo is that it lacks purpose, and the 
best thing is that it is quite inoffensive. It tells the story of Muguet 
Mellor’s life from the day of her birth: of her childhood at St. Celia’s 
Bay, her marriage at fifteen to an imbecile French marquis, and her 
emotional adventures after her divorce. The characters are interesting 
but, with the exception of Mrs. Fane, they never touch reality. Muguet 
herself is too good to be true, and her most human moment is when 
she is sick while posing for her father. Mrs. Fane is well drawn, 
with humour and sympathy, and it is disappointing that she does not 
appear after the first part. Miss Phillpotts has imagination and no 
little talent; but she has yet to learn either the virtues of restraint 
and the advantages of selection and proportion. 

It Walks by Night. By J. D. Carr. 


Harpers. 7s. 6d. 


To Be Hanged. By Bruce Hamitton. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Death in the Dark. By Sracry Bisnor. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
The writing of detective stories is one form of sport in which 


England still easily beats America. Mr. Hamilton’s plain, well-told 
murder story makes Mr. Carr’s sham romance and Mr. Bishop’s sham 
criminology seem laborious and mechanical. Mr. Hamilton deals in 
human beings, simple but quite sufficiently differentiated—Mr. Carr 
and Mr. Bishop have little but ingenuity. To those who like a thriller, 
Mr. Hamilton’s book, with its real people, will be a pleasure; 
those who enjoy the simple type of cross-word puzzle will enjoy 
Mr. Bishop’s and Mr. Carr’s problems. 


The Cotswold Chronicle. By Avice Massie. Besant. 7s. 6d. 

Here is a novel of quite unusual naturalness. The characters, Celia, 
Charles, Agnew, Fanny, are all ordinary folk, and Miss Massie has a 
remarkable gift for reproducing ordinary conversation. In some ways 
her work is reminiscent of that neglected novelist’s, Miss Silberrad; 
she knows her countryside as well as her characters, and Celia herself 
is an admirable full-length portrait of a girl. 

A Wayfarer in Bavaria. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

This descriptive guide-book is almost triumphantly sentimental. 
Every corner has its old mill, “‘ the scent of lilac whispers over the old 
town wall,” and the pages are luxuriously sugared with ‘“ I,” ‘ you,” 
““me,” “us.” It contains a certain amount of information and some 
useful titbits of history; there is one inadequate map and a number of 
illustrations. 


Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. King’s weleome book, one of the Background of History 
series, contains the Account of the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough, which the most famous of English duchesses wrote in 
her old age, “ in a letter from herself to my Lord ,” to justify her 
policies in the days of her power; the Characters of her Contemporaries, 
first published in 1838; and the opinions of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, extracted from her letters to Lord Stair and published 
in 1788. All these are well known to students of the eighteenth 
century, but it is convenient to have them together in a well-printed 
modern edition, fully indexed and with an adequate introduction. 
They do not, however, rank very high in the literature of memoirs— 
the duchess had few literary graces—and they are far too biassed to 
be of great documentary importance. Their interest lies in the 


By Suzanne Sr. BARBE BAKER. 


Edited by W. Kine. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S BUSINESS. 
FAVOURABLE QUINQUENNIUM OUTLOOK. 


The annual general court of the London Assurance was held on 
Wednesday at 1 King William Street, E.C., Mr. Colin F. Campbell 
(the governor) presiding. 

The Governor said : The life department has again made substantial 
progress. The fund has increased by £394,000, and the total increase 
during the last three years has amounted to £1,175,000. The premium 
income was about the same as in 1928, and the rate of interest earned 
was £5 9S. 3d. per cent., against £5 9s. 8d. per cent. in the previous 
year. The mortality experience was again well below that anticipated 
from the tables, the number of deaths being 72 per cent. of that ex- 
pected. In 1928 it was only 63 per cent., but it was not probable that 
so low a figure would be repeated in 1929. During the year we reduced 
the rates for deferred assurance for children, and this has led to a con- 
siderable increase in new sums assured in this section. We have also 
started a house-purchase scheme, which seems to meet a public need. 

The investments held by the life department continue to be of high 
class, as in past years, and I am glad to say that the usual valuation 
taken at the 31st December last revealed a substantial surplus on the 
book values. 

We are now in the last year of the quinquennium, and I can only 
repeat what I said a year ago, that the prospects for a favourable result 
are very encouraging. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The profit realised, including interest amounting to £67,407, was 
£85,292, and the fire fund of {1,300,000 represents 94.1 per cent. of 
the premium income. We have transferred £135,831 to profit and loss 
account. 

The general experience of the fire offices was less favourable than in 
1928. The aggregate losses for the United Kingdom are estimated 
to be at least three and a quarter millions sterling in excess of the 
total for 1928. We had no severe individual loss, but our home loss 
ratio is higher than for several years past. 

The general foreign field was also rather disappointing, the losses 
on both direct and treaty business being considerably in excess of 
normal percentages. 

MARINE BUSINESS. 

Turning to the marine account, I am happy to be able to report that 
the improvement I ventured to foreshadow when addressing you a 
year ago has taken place. The marine fund, which stands at £838,802, 
represents 91.8 per cent. of the premium, whereas in the preceding 
account the reserve shown was 87.6 per cent. This result has been 
arrived at after making a transfer of {80,000 to the marine account 
of our affiliated company, the British Law. The latter company 
undertakes certain business for which we are responsible, and it is 
in this connection that we have thought it prudent to strengthen their 
account by this transfer. 

Our 1928 account, which has now been closed, came out almost 
square, and would have shown a profit but for some losses attributable 
to previous years. This, I need hardly say, is in sharp contrast with 
the results for 1926 and 1927. 

With regard to the 1929 account, so far as it has gone, it shows a 
slight improvement over 1928. 

The New York agency, so very capably managed by Messrs. Chubb 
and Son, has once again realised a good profit. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT. 

The accident account, though set out under three separate headings, 
can really be considered as one. Our desire is to develop and increase 
this side of our business, and, with this object in view, we have estab- 
lished in recent years connections in the Dominions, Colonies and in 
several foreign countries. We have transferred {£25,803 from profit 
and loss to strengthen the general accident account. 

Our home account, on the other hand, showed an increased premium 
income and a satisfactory loss ratio. 

It would be foolish to be discouraged in our policy of development 
because of one small setback in the foreign field, and we shall, there- 
fore, continue in the confident expectation of a favourable balance as 
a result of this year’s operations. 

The motor insurance business continues to expand, but the claims 
experience for light cars is still too high. 

THE YEAR’S RESULT. 

In the profit and loss account, after payment of the dividends at the 
Same rate as in the previous year, the balance carried forward, amount- 
ing to £238,600, is practically the same as that brought into the account. 
The total interest receipts show a margin of {27,000 beyond the sum 
required for the payment of the dividends, as against {£23,000 a 
year ago. 

The balance sheet calls for no special comment beyond noting 
that the total of {11,775,000 shows a decrease of £330,000, as compared 
with a year ago. This is due to the elimination of the figures of two 
of our subsidiary companies, so that, had the accounts been prepared 
im precisely the same manner as in previous years, it would have been 
seen that our total assets had increased by over £300,000 to nearly 
12} million pounds. I have already said that the life investments 
Show a satisfactory surplus, according to the valuation made at the 
end of last year, and I am glad to be able to say that the same remark 
applies to the investments taken as a whole. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 5s. rod. 
Per share, less income tax, was declared. 
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A Gallery of 
CARTOONS 


by 


LOW 





List of Subjects: 


1. Mr. H. G. Wells 11. Lord Beaverbrook 
2. Mr. Ramsay 12. Mr. Philip Snowden 
a de gn 13. Mr. Hilaire Belloc 

. Mr. Arno nne - 

4 tcek Gen 14. Mr. a 
5. Mr. Joseph Conrad 15. Mr. J. L. Garvin 

+ oe: € 16. Mr. G. K. Chesterton 

icks ‘ 

7. Mr. Bernard Shaw 17. The Lord Chief 
8. Mr. Lloyd George Justice 
9. Mr.St.LoeStrachey 18. Mr. Augustus John 
10. Sir Austen 19. Mr. J. H. Thomas 


Chamberlain 20. Mr. Robert Lynd 





These 20 sketches are the most noteworthy 
collection of Low’s more serious work. They 
were published as Supplements te THE NEW 
STATESMAN in 1926, and are printed on special 
cartridge paper. The small reproduction above 
gives a very inadequate idea of the quality of 
their production. The size of the sketches is 
13in. by 9in., and they make a most interesting 
“gallery”’ for the club, library, smoke-room, 
billiard-room, &c. The plates have been destroyed. 
FRAMED in black polished wood, they cost 2s. 6d. 
each, or 45s. the set (20), postage for one or two 
pictures, Is., and for each additional picture 3d. 


UNFRAMED, the sketches cost Is. each, 
postage Id. 


Illustrated Prospectus Free upon 
application to the Publisher— 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2.  ¢§ 
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completeness with which they reveal the mind of their remarkable 
writer, the bold spirit which carried her from obscurity to such heights, 
and her power of sustained hatred. 


The Trial of George Chapman. Edited by H. L. Apam. Hodge. 
10s. 6d. 


Chapman was an unusually revolting murderer, and in his capable 
introduction Mr. Adam argues plausibly that he was Jack the Ripper. 
This identification cannot be proved; but there is no question that 
Chapman was as callous as Jack the Ripper, though his blood-lust 
was of a different kind and satisfied more safely. The trial of 
Chapman presents few interesting features, except Mr. Justice 
Grantham’s summing-up, which the editor stigmatises as ‘ almost 
a continuation of counsel’s speech for the prosecution.” 


From Chartism to Labourism. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Rothstein, who before his return to Russia after the Revolution 
was a well-known figure in the British Socialist movement, here collects 
a series of essays dealing with that movement’s history. Those which 
treat of the modern period are of very little value. They contain 
nothing that is new to English readers, embodying merely the familiar 
Communist criticisms of the Labour Party and the Trade Unions. 
The earlier essays, however, despite some inaccuracies, are a real 
addition to our knowledge of certain dark places in Labour history, 
especially of the declining years of the Chartist movement and of the 
bodies, such as Harney’s Fraternal Democrats and Ernest Jones’s 
International Association, which can fairly be described as the fore- 
runners of the First International of 1864. Mr. Rothstein also surveys 
the anticipations of Marxian ideas in the earlier literature of the 
English revolt, and does justice to the work of Julian Harney and 
Bronterre O’Brien, neither of whom has been adequately treated by 
the historians of Chartism. Mr. Rothstein is a Marxist of that type 
which never allows its readers to forget for a moment that Marx is 
the fount of all truth and wisdom; and a good deal of his history 
reads like a caricature. But for all this there is new material in his 
book for those who are ready to dig for it. 


The Flood : New Light on an Old Story. By Harotp PEAKE. 
Paul. 5s. 

7 Mr. Harold Peake has here collected and presented in a very readable 
form the many known versions of the Flood story. Some of these are 
clearly the transmitted record of local catastrophes, and some equally 
clearly the diffused relation of a particular flood that had impressed 
itself upon the imagination of some ancient people. The story, or 
rather the stories, in Genesis must be placed in this last category, 
and recent evidence from Ur and Kish—it is this evidence that is the 
real text of Mr. Peake’s dissertation—seems to demonstrate that the 
story had a sound historical basis, though of course the actual flood 
was local, not universal. Mr. Peake gives a very clear and interesting 
account of these discoveries. 


Abe Martin’s Wisecracks. By ‘“ Kin” 
E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Lucas claims that the author of this little book is ‘* the funniest 
man now writing,” and goes on to compare him with Vauvenargues 
and La Rochefoucauld. ‘‘ Kin” Hubbard (Mr. Frank McKinney) 
is good enough on his own level to wear even this monstrous buttonhole. 
His “* wisecracks” have a sharp American flavour, almost local in their 
idiom and precision, but they are immediately intelligible as not all 
American wit is, and they hit the nail on the head. Mr. Lucas’s 
selection includes about 250 aphorisms, nearly all of them good. The 
book can be read several times with enjoyment, which is more than 
can be said of most books costing six times the money. 


By Tu. Rorustern. Lawrence. 


Kegan 


Hussarp. Selected by 


About Motoring 
THE THREE-LITRE LAGONDA 


HE three-litre Lagonda is by no means a cheap car, for in 

I closed form it is priced at over £1,000, according to the 
type of body specified. But it is probably destined to 

attain far greater popularity than it yet enjoys. My attention 
was drawn to it by a private owner, who, after six months aboard 
his own sample, marvels that it is still unknown to many 
enthusiasts. He allowed me to try it out, and subject to its 
working life being as good as everything suggests, it is extremely 
attractive. At a guess I should hazard that its designer set out 
to combine the liveliness of a Bentley with the polished manners 
of a Rolls, and to sell this delightful combination at as low a 
price as possible ; and he has made a very tolerable success of the 
endeavour. The chassis may be had with wide or narrow gear 
ratios, and the close ratio box is quite suitable for any driver 
who does not wish to essay freak mountain paths. On the close 
ratio box the car can be driven almost exclusively on top gear 
like a Rolls, for it will pick up from five miles an hour without 
judder. But if a cocktail inspires the man at the wheel to a 


friskier method of driving, he can treat the Lagonda as if it were 
a racing car, and make it behave with the grossest impropriety. 
It is that rare vehicle, a Jekyll and Hyde personality, which 
can be refined and law abiding, or at a split second’s notice behave 
as if it were trying to break the record lap in the Targa Florio. 
With its aid an undergraduate can either turn the proctors livid 


with rage, or make his rich grandmother imagine that she is in 
an electric bathchair. This ability to suit itself to all moods and 
purposes is the chief charm of a very unusual car. 


* * * 


I have no special remarks to make about the steering, suspension 
and brakes, which are all worthy of a £1,000 car, without creating 
any surprise or enthusiasm; they are adequate, rather than 
extraordinary. The gearbox is pleasant to handle, but is not 
phenomenally quiet. My second interest in the car centred 
round the equipment, which for once really satisfies the fads of 
rather an exacting enthusiast. This equipment contains nothing 
which any other car might not possess, for most modern car 
equipment is proprietary stuff, and any maker can pick and choose, 
But this outfit is well chosen without thought of cost. It includes, 
for example, that ingenious automatic lamp switch known as a 
Setalite. One goes to a friend’s house, say for dinner and bridge, 
and parks the car outside in the street in broad daylight. In the 
excitement of three ‘“‘ No Trumps ”’ redoubled, the onset of dusk is 
unnoticed, and a burly constable takes your name and address, 
With the Setalite you arrange for the lamps to go on at the legal 
moment. The starter is assisted by a petrol mist injector, which 
ought to figure on all large engines. The windscreen wipers are 
two in number, as they should always be ; and their gearboxes are 
mounted at the base of the screen, where they do not interfere 
with driving vision, instead of at the top of the screen (as on 95 
cars out of every 100, where they intrude upon every landscape). 
The dimming control is lilliputian and mounted on the hub of 
the steering wheel. A fog lamp is included in the layout, as it 
ought to be on every car. If the interior becomes stuffy, there 
is no need to open the windscreen, as special front ventilators are 
provided. The location of the tools is, I believe, unique. At the 
tail of the body is one of the luggage lockers originally popularised 
on the Riley Nine in this country, containing fitted trunks. The 
lid of this luggage locker is hinged along its lower edge and falls 
down into the position of a table-top. Inside it all the necessary 
tools are neatly fitted, firm, and instantly ready to the hand in 
case of need. Moreover, one cannot shut it up again after a job 
of work without noticing automatically whether all the tools have 
been replaced. 

* * 1 


On the road the performance, as has been previously stated, is 
of a dual character. Acceleration on the lower gears can be 
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“A SEDUCTIVE VOLUME” 


—Horace Thorogood, Evening Standard. 


THE ROADS 
OF SPAIN | 


by Charles L. Freeston, F.R.G.S. 
With Map, Itineraries and many Illustrations. 
tos. 6d. 


“Buy this book and lose no time in following the 
author’s wheeltracks.”—John Prioleau. 


“A veritable mine of information.”—Axsocar. 


“ Of all the Freeston books the best, and that is saying 
a great deal.”—Tatler. 





* 


“ FASCINATING ” 


—Daily Telegraph. 


PARIS IN PROFILE 
by George Slocombe 


12s. 6d. 
“A book which all who love Paris should buy and 
keep.” —Spectator. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 





THE UNIQUE CHARM OF SOUTHWOLD. 


This picturesque small town on the Suffolk Coast is an ideal place 
for those who desire a few days’ complete change and rest. The towu 
itself, with its wonderful church and picturesque ‘‘ greens” and great 
high common commanding extensive views over sea and land, is quite 
different from the usual seaside resorts. ’ 

Across the river is Walberswick, the haunt of many famous artists 
and authors for some fifty years past, and from here are many 
beautiful walks or rides, either along the beach or across the silent 
marshes, to the lost city of Dunwich, or over hilly gorse and heather 
commons, flanked by woods, to Blythburgh, with its noble church, 
or Wenhaston, with the large medieval picture of ‘‘ The Doom. 

From Southwold delightful short motor excursions may be made 
to Framlingham (20 miles), with its vast castle and church, with 
splendid monuments to the tragic Howards, or to Wingfield Castle 
(21 miles), the great Manor House of the ill-fated Dukes of Suffolk, 
with the beautiful effigy of Elizabeth Plantagenet in the church near 
by, or to Aldeburgh and Thorpeness (18 miles), and to Orford, remote 
from modern life, with the great Norman Keep still dominating town 
and coast. ; 

Southwold provides excellent Sea Angling, and there is an attractive 
18-hole golf course. By train from London it is a little over 2 hours 
to Saxmundham (14 miles), and a little more to Darsham (7 miles), 
and Halesworth (9 miles), where motors from hotels meet visitors by 
appointment. There is the well-known Swan Hotel (h. and c. supply 








in all bedrooms), with a reputation for comfort of many years (Tel. 5), 
and also the smaller Crown Hotel, an old Georgian inn recently recon- 
structed (Tel. 53), both well known for the excellence of their catering. 
REFORMED INNS 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 

P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms, Full particulars on request.—Mrs, 
P. H. Rocgsrs (Cookery diploma). 





EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, 


sunny situation on outskirts of town, Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite 
for summer months.—Mrs. Wynne, 


V7 ANDERSTEG, Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable 
family hotel, Excellent food, Central heating, Open the year, English 
spoken, Terms 9-12 frs, 


| t-hr. by tram. Vegetarian Guest House. 
and 


view, 








Lovely garden 
Tennis, River boating and bathing.—G, Tottemacae, Batheaston, 





OURNEMOUTH’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- 
hurst, West Cliff Gardens; Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest or 
comfortable holiday, 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in bedrooms. 
Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Etuis. 


OMERSET, MENDIPS. Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 


indoor sanitation, bath (bh. & c.). Terms 2} gns.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, Langford, near 
Bristol. 











ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation, Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 





RESTAURANT 


MELETTES as in France. 
prices. Open until midnight. 
for gentlemen adjoining. 





Really good cooking at moderate 
A Cheery Spot. Clean in every sense. Social Club 
Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus. 


TO LET AND WANTED 
TUDLAND, DORSET. Charming cottage, 2 sitting-rooms, 3 bed- 


rooms, kitchen. Linen, silver, piano; large secluded garden ; from May 21st, 3 or 4 weeks. 
.. Daily help arranged.—Reply Box 640, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C,2. 











O LET UNFURNISHED, in Upper Hampstead, two- and three- 
roomed well-fitted flatlets in quiet Crescent, 2 minutes Heath and Tube.—Write 

Miss Raprorp, Bismore, Eastcombe, Stroud, Glos. 
f 159, OR OFFER. Houseboat furnished for four or five. Moored 
#) sandy foreshore, Poole Harbour, close sea-beach, Safe children. Ideal, unconventional 


holidays —Write Box 642, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 








O LET small Chicken farm, about 2 acres, with small bungalow, 
near Thames-side village. Well away from high road. Derelict garden. Owner 


willing improve accommodation for energe ic tenant. Write Box C. 753, WILLINGs, 
86 Strand, W.C.2. 











An Index to Vol. XXXIV is in the course of preparation and 
orders are now being taken. Gratis to Postal Subscribers 
On application. To other readers, 1s., post free. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St, Andrews Park, Bristol. 


A PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. 
PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. 
6 Conduit Street, W. 1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EADERS of THe New STATESMAN are invited to call and 
inspect our stock of second-hand books, prints, maps, rst editions, Close 1 p.m, 


Thursday, open all Saturday, THE CHELSEA PUBLISHING CO., LID., 
76 Royal Hospital Road, 


IRST REPORT of the GREATER LONDON 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. Illustrated with Photographs, Sketches, Diagrams 
and Maps. Containing Report by the Committee and Memoranda by th Technical 

Adviser, Mr. RayMoxnp Unwin, dealing with: The area required for Open Spaces and 
Playing Fields; Green Belt ; Methods of Acquisition of Land to satisfy the needs; Sporadic 
Building; Ribbon Development; Suggested Amendments to Town Planning Acts to 
facilitate effective Urban and Regional Planning. Copies may be obtained from Knapp, 
Drewett & Sons Ltd., 30 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W.1. Price 5s. net; by post, 5s. 6d. 


COTTISH FOLK DANCING. A Summer School of Scottish 
Country Dancing, also Highland Solo, will be held at Hoddesdon, Herts, from 13th 
August to 23rd August, 1930, by Miss IsHBprEL M. MacDona_p, L.C.C. For enrolment 

form apply Scottish Country Dance Club, 98 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


OOD HEALTH. How attained and retained to old age set 


= in my treatise, sent post free.—N.S, Holloway F.S.Sc., 85 King Charles Road, 
urbiton, 


UMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES.—Light, elastic, 
comfortable Woven Underwear, well below shop prices. Write for Illus. Catalogue 

& free patterns of “‘ B.P.”” Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands, sold only 
DIRECT-by-post from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Combies, 3/11 to 16/11; Men’s 
Vests or Pants, 3/3 tog;-. Pure wool, or mixtures, Guaranteed unshrinkable. Satisfaction or 
money back. rite—Birkxetr & Puitiips Lrp. (Dept. N.S.), Union Road, Nottingham, 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 


Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR. BY POST direct from MAKERS, 
Patterns and prices, P 


‘ost Free. 
Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward a prospectus 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. LECTURING, Etc. 
Also Voice production, Breathing, Reading.—40x West Strand, W.C. 2 (opp. Hotel Cecil) 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc., also all 
kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for by expert knitters, plain 
or in the famous “ Fair-Isle ’ patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools. 

At Shetland prices; far less than shop prices. Send postcard for free illustrated booklet 
and price list to S.T., 85, Wu. D. Jonnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.— James Street TweEp Deport, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 
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REAL SAVING !|—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., 

Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning 

Specialists since 1906. Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free 
estimate. We collect.—Tue Lonpon Turninc Co., t. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, 
N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 7445. 














Small Advertisements in 


THE NEw STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the constant service of 
all readers. It is estimated that at least 40,000 men and women 
read each issue of THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their small announce- 
ments. Here is a list of some of the classifications which suggest 
themselves :— 

HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, 
CERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) Is. 9d. per line per insertion (a line averages 
about twelve words). Series Rates: per line per insertion 1s. 6d. 
for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. Box Numbers 
should include one line for the office address. 


MEETINGS, CON- 





Please address all communications to the Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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terrific, if so desired ; with a close ratio gearbox hilly country can 
be tackled in perfectly fantastic fashion, and on top gear the 
maximum is over 80 m.p.h. if rather less than 90 m.p.h. On the 
other hand, a clumsy driver can take her along sedately with the 
usual gear-changing. Or again, a thoughtful driver can make a 
good average speed without any noise or fuss and without coming 
off top gear except at severe hills; the flexibility on top gear is 
actually from 5 to 85 miles an hour, and the first part of the 
acceleration in this range is quite fierce. 


* * * 


The head-on appearance is extremely handsome, thanks to 
such items as a good radiator, very large headlamps carried 
rather high, and cycle type mudguards. ‘To my personal thinking 
the side view of the car is spoilt by the typical modern fashion of 
utilising half the total length for mechanism and crowding the 
occupants into the remaining half. To some eyes there is nothing 
absurd in such a disposition of length, and it certainly carries 
some suggestion of a projectile. Some of us also hold that at all 
costs the spare wheel (or better still, wheels) should be concealed. 
A car carrying a spare wheel in an obtrusive position is always 
faintly reminiscent of a tramp padding along with his boots 
tied round his neck. Subject to these special prejudices the 
outlines are good, but as so much originality figures in the car 
I could wish that these common faults had also been eradicated. 
I shall watch the future of this fascinating vehicle with genuine 
interest. R. E. Davipson, 


THE CITY 


HE Bank of England by lowering its final rate on May Ist 

i has probably started a movement that will result in the 

abolition of the three unnecessary Stock Exchange 
holidays, namely, January Ist, May Ist and November Ist. 
Stock Exchange firms were annoyed at their having lost a good 
deal of business through their offices being closed when so im- 
portant a change took place. On the following day, gilt-edged 
securities rose, but a proportion of the advance has since been 
lost. Cheap money should, however, have some effect, and 
although for speculative purposes the new 4} per cent. Conversion 
Loan which becomes fully paid on 15th inst., at 2 premium 
(equal to £97 per £100), is the more attractive, from the invest- 
ment point of view, the West Ham Corporation 5 per cent. 
Stock which was issued at 98} and is purchasable at ? discount 
(equal to £97 15s. per £100) is the most tempting. This stock 
is 18} per cent. paid up, the balance being payable as to 40 per 
cent. on June 24th and 40 per cent. on August 5th. The shake-out 
in New York exercised a depressing effect upon our markets, but 
that centre shows much greater resisting power and is again 
beginning to attract money from this side of the Atlantic. The 
field is being prepared for the Reparations Loan, and in Germany, 
while shares display weakness, bonds and fixed interest-bearing 
securities generally are advancing daily. The I.G. Farben- 
industrie has announced a dividend and bonus aggregating 
14 per cent., as compared with 12 per cent. a year ago. The 
speculative markets are weak, neither metals, oils, rubbers, nor 
teas cheering holders. This state of affairs is not, however, likely 
to endure, for the stock markets discount the future, and it is to 
be presumed that commodity prices are not likely’ to fall much 
further. 

- . * 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and the all-round 
fall that took place in Stock Exchange securities following upon 
the Hatry crash and the American slump has caused building 
society shares to shine in comparison, for these, not being quoted 
and not being subject to ordinary market influences, do not 
show depreciation. This, combined with intensive advertising 
on the part of the societies, has diverted some millions from 
Stock Exchange investments the past few months, and 
the position of such large accretions of capital entitled to 
dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of income 
tax, will become interesting if we are in for a period of cheap 
money. In some cases, building societies have the right to 
reduce the dividend to 4} per cent. 


* * * 


At present, the rate of interest charged by the building 
societies to borrowers works out roughly at between 6 and 
7 per cent. per annum, but with low money rates, house purchasers 
begin to discover that they can borrow through solicitors and 
others on private mortgage at 54 per cent. or even less, and that 
most municipalities will make them advances against house 
properties at about 1 per cent. less than is charged by the 
building societies. For instance, the L.C.C. lends up to 90 per 
cent. of the value of a house, at 5} per cent. per annum, repayable 
by quarterly instalments, as compared with the monthly instal- 
ments required by the societies. The L.C.C. has already lent 
to owner-occupiers £4,000,000 on these terms, whilst those of 


the Londen boroughs which have adopted the same plan under 
the Housing Facilities Acts have made similar advances to the 
extent of about £2,000,000. The Economist stated recently 
that there is a good deal of rivalry between provincial and London 
building societies, the former resenting the fact that the London 
societies pay higher rates of dividend to the investors, and this 
may account for the tremendous advertising campaign that has 
been in progress for some time, and for the invasion of London 
territory by some of the provincial societies, which have opened 
offices in the metropolis. An interesting point, however, will 
be to see what the societies do with their money (which is repay- 
able at short notice) if and when they cannot find employment 
for it against the mortgage of house property at the high rates 
mentioned, and how, in such event, those societies which have 
not in reserve the right to reduce their dividend, will act. 
* * * 

When one crosses the United States border into Mexico, one 
sees in the stores, specially displayed for the delectation of 
Americans, all the things that are forbidden in that country, 
e.g. tempting bottles of strong liquor, osprey feathers, and the 
like. Now that the greater part of Ireland is not subject to our 
laws, one wonders if something analogous to this state of affairs 
may not obtain there—apart from literature, of course, where 
the position would be reversed. These observations are suggested 
by a circular which is being received by numbers of people in this 
country from the Carlow Golf Club, writing on behalf of which 
a gentleman encloses ten tickets for the ‘‘ GRAND DRAw For 40 
CatcutrA SWEEP NumBErs.” ‘The tickets are headed : 


THe CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME 
£100,000 for Is. 


and the gentleman making the offer states that ‘‘ for every ten 
tickets sold the golf club will accept 8s. in full payment from you.” 
Whoever organised this draw is by way of being a humourist, 
for the prizes are 40 numbers in the Calcutta Sweep. The idea 
suggests infinite possibilities and may be based upon company 
finance during the late industrial boom. The organisation of 
such draws available to the public is illegal, and I believe the 
Post Office, where possible, does not deliver communications of 
this sort. The one referred to appears to have been sent to a 
number of school teachers—probably with the presumption 
that they would dispose of the tickets among their pupils ! 
A. Emit Davies. 








THE URIC ACID QUESTION 


RECENT VIEWS ON RHEUMATISM. 








Eminent authorities hold the opinion that there is only one malady 
to which, strictly speaking, the name ‘“‘ Rheumatism ”’ belongs, viz., 
acute rheumatism or rheumatic fever, the precise cause of which is not 
yet clear. But, whatever doubt exists in that respect, science has 
definitely identified uric acid as the pain-inflicting agent in all other 
maladies which patients call rheumatism. 

Chronic rheumatism in the joints, muscular rheumatism in the 
shoulders and back, lumbago, backache, sciatica in the thighs and 
neuritis in the arms, are all caused by tiny needle-pointed, razor-edged 
crystals of uric acid deposited by the overladen blood into the tissues. 
Take a uric acid solvent to dissolve these sharp, jagged atoms away, 
and your pain and stiffness will disappear. No treatment that fails 
to reach the uric acid itself can remove it. The remedy must get into 
direct contact with these flinty uratic splinters before they can be 
efiectively disposed of. This is exactly what Bishop’s Varalettes do, 
and explains why they are so successful in overcoming chronic arthritis, 
muscular rheumatism, lumbago, neuritis, sciatica, kidney stone, gravel, 
and any other malady which owes its existence to an excess of uric 
acid in the body. 

The safest and most efficient uric acid solvents available are con- 
tained in Bishop’s Varalettcs, which thus provide an _ irresistible 
preventative and remedy. If you suffer from rheumatism take 
Bishop’s Varalettes for a few days. They will not only clear your 
blood, but all the pain-inflicting rheumatic deposits will be dissolved 
and washed out of your system through the kidneys. With their 
departure, pain disappears, the muscles regain their elasticity, crippled 
and swollen joints are reduced to normal size and flexibility, stiffness 
and lameness depart, and tortured nerves enjoy a longed-for peace. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 3s. and 7s. per bottle, 
or direct, post free, from Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 52 Spelman Street, 
London, E.1. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment—based 
as it is on 30 years of success—that we will refund in full the 7s. paid 
for a 30 days’ course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment has 
been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask you just to 
return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle with your statement, and 
we will refund the money. 
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A CALENDAR FROM OXFORD 
8th MAY 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
BY G. F. LAHEY. 7/6 NET 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MASONRY 


BY SOMERS CLARKE AND R. ENGELBACH. 63/- NET 


15th MAY 

TWENTIETH CENTURY SCULPTORS 

BY STANLEY CASSON. 9Q/- NET 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE 
8/6 NET. INDIA PAPER I0/- NET 

22nd MAY 

THE POEMS OF LOVELACE 


in 

THE OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS. 18/- NET 
29th MAY 

A PRODUCTION 

BY EDWARD GORDON CRAIG 


Ordinary edition: 500 copies £8 18 6 net (before publication} {7 7 © net) 
Special edition: 100 copies on hand made paper, numbered,{and signed by the artist 
£12 12 o net (before publication £10 10 © net) 


A MINIATURE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN ART 


BY R. H. WILENSKI. 4/6 NET 


MARCEL PROUST: SA REVELATION PSYCHOLOGIQUE 


PAR ARNAUD DANDIEU. 3/6 NET 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 


|THE LITTLE OXFORD DIC- J. C. BACH 


TIONARY. 2/- NET 


BY C. S. TERRY. 25/- NET 


THE DAWN OF MODERN 


| THOUGHT ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


BY S. H. MELLONE. 4/6 NET SHORT STORIES OF THE XIXTH 
(Descartes: Leibniz and Spinoza) AND XXTH CENTURIES 


EVELINA 1500 pages on India paper, in a volume that 
_ BY FRANCES BURNEY. EDITED BY F. D. will fit the pocket 

MACKINNON. 2I/- NET 

POETRY AT PRESENT MASARYK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 7/6 NET BY D. A. LOWRIE. 3/6 NET 





OXFORD - UNIVERSITY - PRESS 
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PENULTIMA 


Personal recollections of events and ways of 
living during three-quarters of a century 
By SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C. 


Illustrated 


Demy 8vo. 18s. [Ready shortly 


* 
The Blockhouse 


By JOSE DIAZ FERNANDEZ 


With an Introduction by 
WALTER B. HARRIS 


Stories of the Rif War in Morocco 
6s. [Ready May 15 


CHINA’S HOUR 


By JOHN NIND SMITH 
Formerly Professor of Education in the University of 
Hongkong 73. 6d 
“A very interesting book .. . first-hand acquaintance 
with local conditions and with the causes, national and 


international, which underlie the present chaos in 
China.”—Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Nind Smith will be remembered as the 
editor and translator of 


CHINA AND THE NATIONS 


7s. 6d. 
** This book is important.”-—Times 
** Obviously of special importance.” — Spectator 


* 
BIRD HAUNTS AND 
BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


By CHARLES E. RAVEN 
Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain to the King 


With Photographs by the Author. Ios, 6d. 


*© Sustained efforts of first-rate bird-watching such as few 
present-day observers have proved themselves capable of 
producing.”—New Statesman 


Also IN PRAISE OF BIRDS _ us. 


RAMBLINGS OF A BIRD LOVER 
Ios. 6d. 
By the same Author 


A WANDERER’S WAY 


Third Impression 7s. 6d. 


‘The most animated piece of Anglican autobiography 
published for some years past.”—Netw Statesman 


*Uncommonly interesting and outspoken.” 
—Times Lit. Supp. 


MARTIN HOPKINSON 
23 Soho Square 




















NOW COMPLETE, THE NEW EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
In 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; Quarter Leather, 
£15 net; Half Morocco, £17 ros. net. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says :—‘‘ I was brought up on Chambers’s Ency- 


clopedia, which is the best thing extant of its size. The new edition 
thereof is one of my latest joys.” 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
New Edition 
Edited by WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and J. LIDDELL 
GEDDIE, M.A. 
Dealing with many thousands of Celebrities of all Nations, from the 
Remotest Times to the Present Day; with copious Bibliographies and 
Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


1,006 pages. Cloth, 15s. net; Half Morocco, £1 tos. net. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 
Thoroughly Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d. net; per post, 8s. 3d. 

’ 182 Blackburn Road, Great Harwood, 3rd January, 1930. 

GENTLEMEN,—I think you will be interested to know that after using 
your “‘ Twentieth Century Dictionary” for the first time, I have 
obtained an all-correct solution in the ‘‘ People’s ’? Crossword, No. 64. 
I have been trying four months with other dictionaries but without 
success, (Won £250.) Yours, (Mrs.) J. BENTLEY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AT THE BACK 0’ BEYOND 
BEING THE ADVENTURES OI’ CAPTAIN REGINALD. 
By RICHARD REMNANT. 
Weary with the pleasured round of England’s leisured class, Captain 
Reginald Rymington seeks adventure in sun-struck Hindustan. 
He penetrates the tremendous jungles of Upper Burma, of the Terai 
and the Western Ghats. For five years he dices with Death, pitting 
his iron nerve and courage against the Last Enemy. 


7s. Od. net. 


3s. 6d. net EDITION JUST OUT. 
KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. | 3s. 6d. net. 
“It’s a great story finely told.””—Nation and Athenaeum. 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR: Wae’s Me for Prince 


Charlie 
By WINIFRED DUKE. | 3s. 6d. net. 


“*Am of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the 
language.”—Sir John Ross. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net. 


London Daily Express says :—‘‘ Talking of books, one is interested to 
know that it is a Scots novel (The Small Dark Man) that is one of the 
best-sellers to-day.” 


Sunday Referee says :—‘‘ There is a beauty of a very particular kind 
in The Small Dark Man. The author is a master of romantic atmosphere. 
In effective characterisation, strong emotional motive, and the powerful 
blend of natural environment and human passion, The Small Dark Man 
is a very distinguished achievement. Mr. Walsh is an artist who creates 
his effects out of distinct vision and beautiful utterance.” 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By MAURICE WALSH. | 3s. 6d. net. 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. . 
Dear Mr. Watsu,—I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give 
you three cheers. Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net. 


Punch says :—‘‘ Mr. Walsh's second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment . . . a story whose characters are gloriously alive. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. With a 
simple Method of Identification 

By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. 7s. 6d. net. 

Contains 91 Coloured Plates. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 

By GARETH H. BROWNING. _ ros. 6d. net. 

With 50 beautiful Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 


HABITS & CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS 

By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. net. 

Illustrated by Warwick REYNOLDs. 


“‘His chapters are character studies and not merely zoological 
descriptions.” —The Times. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Square, LONDON, W. 1; 
and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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Important General Literature 


Treatise on the Gods 


H. L. MENCKEN ros 6d 


Mr. Mencken analyses the multitudinous gods and their 
respective worshippers and religions. He finds that institu- 
tional religion being, in itself, a machine for scaring, it must 
needs fail and break down as man gains in knowledge. His 
book is an account of the nature and origin of religion by a 
militant and vigorous writer, stressing man’s right and man’s 
ability to seek and to find the truth. 


A Cultural History of 
the Modern Age 


Volume I Renaissance & Reformation 
EGON FRIEDELL Royal 8vo 384 pages 21s 


‘A remarkably vivid account and penetrating analysis of the 
history of modern European culture, from its philosophies 
down to the small details of daily life.’ Times Lit. Supp 


‘It is by many degrees the most remarkable book of its class 
which has been added to European historical literature for 
many decades past . . . a book which no historian and no 
student of history can afford toleave unread.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


Must England Lose 
India Pr 


Lt.-CoLt. ARTHUR OSBURN D.S.0. 7s 6d 


This challenging book is by aregular officer with many years’ 
service in the East. It criticises the attitude of English 
officers and administrators to the people of India, giving 
special attention to the effect of English Public School 
training, and to the sex questions raised by Mother India, 
The book is not anti-British any more than it is pro-Indian, 
and it seeks only to alleviate a difficult situation. 


Towards a New 


Education 
Edited by WM. BoyD 512 pages Ios 6d 


‘Contains the truest account available anywhere of the various 
currents of progressive educational thought in the world at 
this critical time. Teachers, students and parents will find 
this book abundantly worth while.’ Sir MicHAEL SADLER 


‘A real synthesis of the fundamental ideas. It is valuable 
to have such an array of experiments and ideas presented 
from all lands for criticism and verification.’ SCOTSMAN 


Novels well worth Reading 


Kristin Lavransdatter 
SIGRID UNDSET 945 pages 8s 6d 


‘I believe it to be no exaggeration to say that Kristin, 
daughter of Lavran, is one of the great world creations of 
fiction ...’ HuGH WaLPpoLe. ‘In every sense a big and 
vital book.’ Spectator. ‘One of the greatest novels I 
have ever read in comprehension, imagination and humanity.’ 
IrRisH STATESMAN, ‘A book to go into and live in—one 
of-the few great books of ourtime.’ Syivia Lynp in the 
DatLy NEws. Fourth impression 


Steel Chips 


IDWAL JONES 7s 6d 


‘A first novel of extraordinary power and sincerity, an 
honest and vigorous book. The subject is a great modern 
industry, and it seems that here at last is a fresh in- 
spiration.’ I. C. I. MAGAZINE 

‘The fascinating story of a novice mastering his work. The 
author shares Kipling’s gift for communicating enthusiasm 
about machines and their mysterious ways. He has the 
same intimate assurance of detail and the same exciting 
precision.” Dairy News 


The School for Wives 


ANDRE GIDE 6 


A subtle character study of a husband as portrayed in his 


wife’s diary. ‘In its simplicity it has the “ feel ’’ of a classic.’ 
ARNOLD BENNETT. ‘Every page is full of light and 
discernment . . . the purely human fascination of the story 


held me to the end.’ REFEREE 


The Party Dress 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 7s 6d 


‘A story of great passion, greatly written . . . Nina Henry 
is as fine a piece of feminine portraiture as anything we can 
remember.” WESTERN Mai. ‘A wonderfully faithful 
representation of one aspect of American life, and beautifully 
written.” SUNDAY TIMEs. Third impression printing 


The Sweet Cheat 
Gone 


MARCEL PROUST 400 pages Ios 6d 


This volume, the last of the impeccable translations of the 
late C. K, Scott Moncrieff, is the penultimate part of Proust’s 
great panorama of decadent French Society, A la Recherche 
du temps Perdu, the threads of which now begin to be drawn 
together in an absorbing book which no one who has read 
any of the earlier volumes should miss. 


Chapter the Last 


KNUT HAMSUN ros 6d 


‘The story, powerfully written, is of the building up of a 
sanatorium in the Norwegian mountains, and of its sudden 
disintegration. . . . In construction the novel is faultless. 
The diverse threads of the story are woven and interwoven 
with a master hand. Interest is sustained, and the tragedy 
grows inevitably from the theme! T1ME AND TIDE 


May we send you the Complete Spring List ? 











ALFRED A. KNOPF LIMITED, 37 BEDFORD SQUARE, W.C.1 
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John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd. 


HOW TO END UNEMPLOYMENT. 

By THOMAS LARGE. 1s. net, post free 1s. 2d. Preface by HERBERT N. 

Casson, Editor of The Efficiency Magazine. 
SEX AND ITS MYSTERIES. 

By GEORGE RYLEY SCOTT. 1os. 6d. net, post free 11s. . 

“A book of considerable merit. . . . Covers the ground of a somewhat difficult 
subject very completely, and its publication will do much to clear away many 
misunderstandings which have crept into our social life on sexual matters owing 
to lack of a proper knowledge conceming them.”—Medical World. 


Sale restricted to Medical and Legal Professions, Clergymen, Teachers, Scientists, 
and Health and Social Workers. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND ART. 

By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. § 55s. net, post free 5s. 6d. ; 

“‘ A brightly-written book which should appeal to a much wider circle of re aders 
than the title indicates. The author gives a critical survey of present political, 
social and religious trends that is, in its way, a masterpiece of analysis. . . -, He 
shows a real grasp of the psycho-analytic doctrine and its implications.” — 
Birmingham Post. 

BIRTH CONTROL: WHY AND HOW. 
By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. | 6s. net, post free 6s. 6d. . 
“A splendid summary of the subject from many angles . . . excellently written 
. should prove of immense service to those who have not, as yet, quite realised 
what Birth Control and its implications mean.”"—The Freethinker. 
THE BIRTH CONTROL MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By MARY BREED. 6d. net, post free 7d. : ; 
‘An interesting history of the movement.”—British Medical Journal. 
SOCIAL DISEASES AND SOCIAL EQUIPOISE. ‘ 

A New Outlook upon the Creative and Competitive Elements of Society, by 
R. WESTLAND CHALMERS, M.B., Ch.B., D.M.R.E. 8s. 6d. net, post free 9s. 

The object of the writer is to foster a broadened and tolerant outlook on life as 
it is reflected in modern science and modern thought, to offer a Natural History 
of Evil as a step towards solving this old-world problem. 

THE RAT: A WORLD MENACE. _ 

By A. MOORE HOGARTH, F.E.S. With Preface by Sir Tuomas HoRDER, 
Bart., K.C.V.O,, M.D., F.R.C.P. Illustrated. 73. 6d. net, post free 8s. 

Sir Thomas Horder in his Preface, when speaking of our urgent need of an 
authoritative and yet not too highly technical manual on the rat, says: “* In the 
present volume Mr. Moore Hogarth has achieved this object in regard to the rat 
in a way which I venture to think will not only make the book a standard text- 
book, but a model for others who may seek to add to the literature of Pestology. 

THE CHILD OF CIRCUMSTANCE—The Mystery of the Unborn. 

By ALBERT WILSON, M.D.Edin., Fellow, late President of the Royal Medical 
Society, Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine, etc. With Forewords by the 
Rev. R. J. Camppett, D.D., and JosepH SHaw Botton, M.D., F.R.C.P., D.Sc. 
67 Illustrations. Price 15s. net; post free, inland 15s. 9d., abroad 16s. 6d. 

“To describe the book as interesting without the addition of a superlative 
would not do the author justice. It is most interesting—alike in the experiences 
of the author derived from direct association with and study of criminals of various 
types and in the conclusions derived therefrom .. . this very interesting 
treatise that lawyer, physician and social reformer alike may study with 
interest and vont 7. é Law Journal. 


CONSTRU! E ESSAYS. 


4 vols. now ready. Each 2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. rod. F . 
Credit Control: The Path of Industrial Revival. By 
FREDERICK THORESBY, Barrister-at-Law. 
Plato and the New Psychology. ‘truths Ever New but Ever 
Old. By THEODORE J. FAITHFULL. 
Bisexuality. An Essay on Extraversion and _ Introversion. By 
THEODORE J. FAITHFULL. 
Anakatapolitics. A Bio-psychological explanation of the Whence, 
the Whither, and the Why of Democracy. By RICHARD HOPE. 
Invaluable Gift Books from Parents to their Children. 
WING OURSELVES. A Book for Boys. 
CONCERNING OURSELVES. A Book for Girls. 

With Introductions by A. MAUDE ROYDEN, who says :—‘‘ I believe that the 
Author has dealt with the subject on the right lines and in the right way, therefore 
I have every satisfaction in recommending these books."’ Each ts. 2d. net, post free. 

“ Written in simple language this excellent publication expresses in a straight- 
forward way factsregarding thedevelopment and possibilities of life.” —Public Health. 

HOW TO CURE NERVOUSNESS. : ; 

A Medical and Moral Guide for Laymen. By Dr. OTTO CORNAZ, Nerve 
and Stomach Specialist, of Lausanne. Translated from the 6th Edition by 
HARRY DE WinpT, F.R.G.S. 7s. 6d. net, post free 78. rod. } 

The book is written solely for nervous people, with the object of enabling them 
to understand plainly the nature of their ills, and to discover their most effective 
mode of alleviation. 

DEAFNESS EXPLAINED: A Vade Mecum for the Deaf. 

By C. M. R. BALBI, A.C.G.1., A.M.1.E.E., Hon. Consulting Electrical Adviser to 
the National Institute for the Deaf. Foreword by Lord CHarnwoop. 1s. net, 
post free 1s. 2d. 

“ Altogether this is an admirable pamphlet; it should bring information and a 
temperate hope tothe afflictedand understanding to the more fortunate.’’"—Spectator. 

TWO BOOKS BY DR. JEAN FRUMUSAN. 
Each 7s. 6d. net, post free 8s. 
REJUVENATION. (14 French, 2 English Editions.) 
** All who wish to live a long and healthy life should read ‘ Rejuvenation.’ ’— 
Purtre InMAN, Superintendent of Charing Cross Hospital, in the Daily Mail. 
THE CURE OF OBESITY. (14 French, 2 English Editions.) 
“This is an excellent book.”"—T7.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 
TWO BOOKS BY J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT 
Each 3s. 6d. net, post free 4s. 
SNAKE LIFE SIMPLY TOLD. 
“An excellent new handbook on the subject. Mr. Dowsett has much to teach 
us, and this monograph deserves to be widely read.”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 
THE SPANISH BULL RING. 
Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
“ A fierce indictment of the cruelty of the Spanish bull ring.’’-—Times. 
CONTRACEPTION. BIRTH CONTROL: Its Theory, History 
and Practice. 

A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Fellow of University College, London. 
New Edition, containing 480 pages and 5 Plates. 15s. net; post free, inland 
15s. 9d., abroad 16s. 6d. 

“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little literary grace the problem of 
contraception. . . . Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtain- 
able elsewhere.”’-—The Lancet. . 

MOTHER ENGLAND: A Contemporary History, Self-written 
by those who have had no historian. 

Edited by MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc.Lond., Ph.D., F.L.S., etc. Fellow 
University College, London. (Limited first edition.) 10s. 6d. net, post free 11s. 

‘** Rather awful—in the right sense.”—Arnold Bennett. 

“A terrible book. ... You are a brave woman.”—Robert Blatchford. 

“A most striking and useful book.’’—H. G. Wells. 

“Is a more powerful comment on conditions prevailing among large numbers 
of the mothers of this country than any official reports or unofficial propaganda 
so far made available to the public.”"—Yorkshire Post. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, For Spring Travellers. 


“SWITZERLAND” 


y 
PAUL GUITON 


One of the “ Picture Guides’? Series 


THIS NEW BOOK deals very thoroughly with 
Western and Southern Switzerland, from Neu- 
chatel and Geneva to Ticino. Illustrations appear 
on every page, and there are 275 in all. A clear 
map makes complete— 


“A perfect Guide for the Traveller abroad ’’—(Graphic) 





OTHER GUIDE BOOKS IN THIS 
POPULAR SERIES— 


ROME : THE ITALIAN LAKES : VENICE : 
THE DOLOMITES : FLORENCE : NICE : 
NORMANDY GRENOBLE & THERE- 
ABOUTS : PARIS : THE COUNTRY 
ROUND PARIS, ETC., ETC. 


Each with map, and copiously illustrated. 
Small 4to, cloth 


rue "7 [6 oe 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL GOOD BOOKSELLERS OR 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES 


7 GRAFTON ST., NEW BOND ST., W.1 


LIVERPOOL : BOURNEMOUTH : HARROGATE AND TORQUAY. 























“THE DANGERS 
OF OBEDIENCE” 


By 
Harold J. Laski 


‘~ 

Professor Laski examines, in this volume, the 
existing structures of political and _ social 
economy, and points out the inconsistencies 
that impede the progress of civilisation. He 
writes of the fallacy of so-called democracy, of 
ideal and debased education, of the temper of 
materialistic society and its dangers to the race ; 
he proclaims a new sort of socialism and pleads 
for real equality. The exceptional clarity of 
his critical mind and the incisive quality of 
his style combine to make this an impressive 
book for the intelligent reading world. 


At all Bookshops and Libraries. 105. 6d. net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. 
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THE CRUSADES 


IRON MEN AND SAINTS 
HAROLD LAMB 


Author of “ Genghis Khan,” “ Tamerlane,” etc. 


A scholarly and popular book covering an enor- 

mous field. It is replete with great figures and 

great events of the First Crusade, and, in 
America, has sold over 100,000 copies. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 





FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE MEMORIES OF 
STEPHEN ESCOTT 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
Author of “ The Defeated” 





“A most remarkable book .... touches the 
deepest truths in his masterly analysis of some 
of the problems of married relationships. And 
he does so with a mingled clarity and restraint 
that could only result from a very profound 
understanding of and sympathy with these 
questions.” —Morning Post. 


GREEN AMBER 


CLARE SHERIDAN 


“A delicious burlesque.”—Daily Mail. 
“* Extremely lively and easy to read.”— 


Daily News. 


15 BEDFORD ST. OD. LONDON W.C.2 
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EAST LONDON 


HE TOWER OF LONDON, Southwark Cathedral, Eltham Palace, Charlton House and the 


Royal Hospital and Royal Observatory at Greenwich are amongst the buildings described in Volume V 
of the Inventories of the County of London made by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments. 
These notable monuments have been illustrated with a fullness of detail which has not before been 
attempted. The remarkable series of plates showing the prisoners’ inscriptions in the Tower, the fine 
collection of monuments at Southwark Cathedral and the interior views of important houses such as 
Charlton House and Eltham Lodge mark the volume as being worthy of especial note. 

As the concluding volume of the series, this work is brought to a special and fitting finish by summaries 
of various aspects of art and architecture relating to the whole London district. These summaries 
deal with its sculpture, its ancient glass, its heraldry, its brasses and its building materials, and with 


the special features which help to — the reign of Queen Anne (the limit of investigation) from 
the age of the Georges who followed her. 


A biographical interlude, entitled “Warriors Dead,” contributed by Mr. E. V. Lucas, yields a more 
personal impression of the monuments than is possible within the confines of the Inventory. 


Demy quarto, Cloth, pp. xlviii+149. Frontispiece, Map, and 193 plates. 
Price 17s. 6d. net. Post free 18s. 3d. 


Preceding Volumes : 


Vol. I. Westminster Abbey. 21s. (21s. 9d.) Vol. III. Roman London. 18s. (18s. 9d.) 
Vol. II. West London 21s. (21s. 9d.) Vol. IV. The City. 21s. (22s.) 






























































RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Child Life Investigations. The Causes of Neo- Forest Products. Tests of some Home Grown 
natal Death. M.R.C. Special Report No. 145. Timbers in their Green and Seasoned Conditions. 
1s. 6d. (18s. 8d.) September 1929. 1s. (18. 1d.) 

Alcoholometry. An account of the British Method Lubrication. Technical Paper No. 1. The Analysis 
of Alcoholic Strength Determination. Cloth, 5s. of Commercial Lubricating Oils by Physical Methods. 
(5s. 5d.) Is. 9d. (1s. 11d.) 

Historical MSS. Calendar of the MSS. of the A System of Bacteriology. In nine volumes. 
Marquess of Salisbury at Hatfield House. Part XV. £1 is. (£1 1s. 9d.) each. Subscription Rate £8 8s. 
Paper, tos. 6d. (115s. 3d.) (£8 14s. 9d.) Volumes II, III and IV on sale. 

Ethyl Petrol. Final Report of the Departmental Diet and the Teeth. Part J. Dental Structure in 
Committee, February 1930. 1s. (1s. 2d.) Dogs. 17s. 6d. (18s.) 

Fabrics Co-ordinating Research. Second Report Agricultural Output and Food Supplies of Great 
of the Committee. 5s. (5s. 3d.) 


Britain. 1s. (1s. 2d.) 


British Documents on the Origins of the War 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Gooch, 
D.Litt., F.B.A., and Harold Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A. : 


Vol. VI. Anglo-German Tension. 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.) 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
EDINBURGH : 120, George Street. MANCHESTER: York Street. 


CARDIFF: 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST : 15, Donegall Square West. 
or through any bookseller. 
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THE TRUE NEGRO SLAVERY 


| N THEN I learn that thousands of enthusiastic 

Americans have thronged to see the play called 

Green Pastures*, and received it with reverential 
applause, I cannot help wondering whether they all see 
the point of it; or see the point that I happen to see; or 
(what is most interesting of all) see the point against 
themselves. The play, as everyone knows, presents that 
rather stiff and grotesque conception of Jehovah in relation 
to the Jews which may be supposed to stand in the 
imagination of a simple and devout American negro, 
judging the only book he has read by the only life he has 
seen. I am willing to believe that any number of Americans 
regarded the negro piety with a respect of the right kind, 
and not merely with a pity of the patronising kind. 
I suppose, as it is said in the Latin exercise book, there 
were some who laughed. But none can so swiftly impose 
seriousness on themselves as can Americans; and it is just 
to say that it is done democratically and is not a mere 
dread of aristocratic good taste. But it is sometimes 
terribly easy to indulge in seriousness. It is not so easy 
to indulge in self-criticism. And I am not sure that the 
direct and democratic mind always knows when it is being 
criticised. We should not sneer at the simplicity of the 
African. Neither should we sneer at the simplicity of the 
American. But those who feed upon the public opinion of 
the West are sometimes browsing on very green pastures 
indeed. 

For the first fact that struck me, on reading the play, 
was that the religion was crude, not through the limitations 
of the black race, but through the limitations of the white 
race. It was an African fancy in an American setting; 
but what made it narrow and prosaic was the American 
setting. The Lord of Hosts looks very ugly and ungainly 
when he wears a top-hat; but negroes did not invent top- 
hats. It may be very funny that God should like a Baptist 
minister, But it is not Africa but America (copying a 
blunder of Europe) that has degraded the ancient and 
mysterious Priest, as old as humanity, into the dingy 
bathos of an American Baptist minister. It may be quite 
natural that a negro, having never seen any buildings but 
business offices or dance-saloons, should suppose the head- 
quarters of heaven to be a cold, uncomfortable office with a 
roll-top desk. But it was not in his native forests that the 
negro found the roll-top desk. The lead pencils and 
Pittsburg cigars which make this divinity farcical do not 
grow wild on bushes in the Black Man’s own land. And 
everything I know of negro mythology leads me to think 
that, so far as scope and freedom of imagination goes, the 
forest would have taught him far grander and more elemental 
manifestations of his God. The only question is, What 





. * Green Pastures. A Fable. By Marc Connetiy. Gollancz. 
Ss, 


God? Certainly, it is better to learn of something like 
a God of justice and mercy, even from a Minister sitting at 
a roll-top desk in Dayton, Tennessee, than of a God of lust 
and cruelty from the unexplained splendours and terrors 
of earth and sky. But surely it would have been best of all 
if missionaries and not manestealers had met the Negro 
first; and he had been able to express the God of justice 
with the wild beauty of his own primitive vision, though it 
were in whirlwind and waterspout and lions that roar at 
night, rather than that he should be cramped by merely 
mean provinciality, and the flat vulgarity of modern 
mercantile society. 

This is the true Negro Slavery. This is the true irony of 
the appreciation of Green Pastures. It is that the White Man 
has put the Black Man into precisely that sort of community 
in which green pastures are growing rarer and less green. 
One need not actually prefer the green tropical forest, in 
order to think there may be a third way, leading out of the 
modern town. Now that we have no longer to deal with 
the negro as a slave, we have almost a greater difficulty in 
dealing with him as a proletarian; and surely civilisation 
might have shown him something more inspiring than the 
feverish and ephemeral capitalism of America. The Negro 
was not invariably, or necessarily, thought of only as 
damned nigger. All the time I have been reading this 
quaint and in many ways touching fantasy, about a negro 
deity with a stogie and a stove-pipe hat, there has hovered 
at the back of my imagination some memory of that ancient 
Christian tradition, repeated again and again in the greatest 
pictures of the world, which set a black African, emblazoned 
with gold and gorgeous colours, riding high among the 
three great Kings who brought to Bethlehem the homage 
of the whole world. He was a purely popular figure; he 
was purely human; he did not need to be humanised by 
a high hat or a cigar. But it was of his own will, free as the 
wind, that he came up great and golden out of Africa; and 
he has never been a slave. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


THE YELLOW PLACARD 


S the light still there ? 
I Is there anyone in the night 
Of the company of the owl, the moon, 
The wheeling plough, 
The wind that stirs before dawn? 
Wakes anyone there now? 


No, soundly the curtained window sleeps. 

The moon and the star 

Have no companioning light. 

That yellow placard in the darkness keeps 

No more its clear announcement : Here is one 

Appraises every hour of the great procession. 
Sytvia Lywp. 
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VARIED PLEASURES 


HE night warm and still, 
The moon not yet risen 
From over the hill, 
One star shining bright; 
Small clouds flocking heaven 
With soft fleecy fell 
That the moon touches white; 
The moon not yet risen ; 
But we sit within 
Immured from her sight, 
With fire and lamplight, 
Content in our prison. 


SyLvia Lynp. 


THE ISLE OF NO LAND 


Desert Islands. By WaALTeR DE LA Mare. With decorations by 
REX WHISTLER. Faber and Faber. 21s. 


It is not easy to be fair to Mr. de la Mare in this matter of 
desert islands. He has taken possession of that subject. He 
has run up his flag on Look-out-Hill, and—well, there he is, and 
here we are. 

We had supposed there was plenty of time before we need land 
and establish our claim; began to nose about and uncover the 
relics. The truth is, before the buccaneers knew Dead Man’s 
Cove and Three Palm Beach, long ages before Selkirk was born, 
the sirens were there. There they must be still, it seems. Mr. 
de la Mare heard them and paid attention, with an ear better 
attuned to their far call than ours. But he has not run up the 
skull and cross-bones over his claim ; it was not likely he would do 
that; his flag is a signal for us to meet him there, if ever we had 
an acquaintance with Robinson Crusoe. 

We could go on talking about islands none of us has visited— 
there are the Aucklands, which are unknown except to the few 
readers who remember Captain Musgrave’s narrative, and to 
whalers, and to the Hydrographic Office—and the many sunny 
cliffs, bird-haunted, our ship has passed, and the several really 
good islands on which we were marooned for a spell; we could go 
on till only two or three men who were not bored were left to 
listen ; they shoving some overlooked rocks of their own, now and 
then, into the landfall of that archipelago we are never likely to 
lift; never likely to see except with the eye of faith. Let the 
islands stay where they are. We have made out Capri, for 
example, but only in the distance, so we are able to keep it at its 
best, with Siren Land to read. We should almost certainly lose 
it, if we landed there one fine morning. The morning would lose 
its light. Capri cannot be as good as Mr. Norman Douglas. And 
it is just as certain that Juan Fernandez is not as good as Daniel 
Defoe, or as this book by a scholarly poet on desert islands. Man 
Friday’s footsteps were obliterated long ago by tourists, and the 
knowing goats of that island must line up for sandwiches when 
they see more funnels appear on the horizon. Picnics on Juan 
Fernandez! If only Dampier could see one, with girls, baskets, 
and thermos flasks complete! His face would be a study. 

This book only shows what brooding upon the notion of an 
island sanctuary will do with a man otherwise so sane that he is 
capable of memorable song. This book of nearly 300 pages was 
once only a lecture of 72, read before the Royal Society of 
Literature “‘ many years ago.”” And, apparently, ever since then 
Mr. de la Mare has been strolling down to the quays, and gazing 
seaward, and going to the British Museum, and writing to friends 
casually asking if they know anything of Amboyna or what not, 
reading Woodes Rogers, Peter Wilkins, and the Mystery of Easter 
Island, and even browsing—he need not deny it; one sees the 
clear signs of it—on various publications of the Hydrographic 
Office. A hopeless case! If he is not careful he will find himself 
actually at sea, looking for what is not there. He might as well 
set sail for that island he dreams about as another hapless soul 
might attempt to make poetry. 

For he started innocently with that lecture, which mainly is 
Robinson Crusoe ; and then, as a sailor who reads much could have 
told him he would, he began to surmise all kinds of implications 
in his own words; his curiosity awoke; he wanted to know all 
about it; he got hold of Hakluyt’s work, and Dampier’s, Anson’s 
and other voyages; he considered goat’s flesh as a food, boiled or 


broiled, and dried penguin; and at last, the deciding symptom, 
assures us gravely that ‘“ One of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
of medieval treatises on geography is the Libro del Conoscimiento, 
or, in resounding English, The Book of the Knowledge of all the 
Kingdoms, Countries and Lordships that there are in the World.” 
Thus out of the original lecture there grew a number of excur- 
sions, or little studies in the particular, so large that to call them 
footnotes would be wrong; they are more like an anthology, with 
a commentary running on as lightly as a cheerful heart; call it 
a full and complete survey of a dream of youth, with the shade of 
Robinson Crusoe walking just ahead. After all, it was lucky for 
us that Mr. de la Mare heard the sirens first; the desert islands 
are his. His book must go on the shelf, at once native there, 
where we find the selected travel stuff, and even a few odd 
volumes of Directions for Pilots. It would be hard to say more 
than that. 

He may be wrong in one reflection he makes. He says that a 
dreamer, thinker, or philosopher, would be wasted on an island; 
no Newton, Socrates, or Blake need apply ! When this reviewer 
was in the Moluccas he did what he could to find the dwelling or 
its site (but could hit on no clear guidance) on a certain island 
where Wallace lay sick of malaria, reading—let Mr. de la Mare 
mark this—Malthus’s Principle of Population ; and fever and the 
Equator notwithstanding, the great zoologist put the book down 
on the floor of his Malay hut and divined the clue out of it which 
Darwin had hit upon at the same time, to build of it later the 
Origin of Species. The veranda of that hut must have looked 
over the waters where the Golden Hind anchored when Drake was 
at the Islands of the Kings. Wallace wandered from island to 
island in those seas for years; he once made a journey in a junk, 
under a Javanese skipper, from Macassar to the Aru group, and 
I don’t know where else to look for another story by an Englishman 
of a longish voyage in a junk. Wallace’s enjoyment is evident 
in his exhilarating yarn; his is still the principal book in English 
or Dutch on the Malay Archipelago, and he was a scientist, but 
thoroughly deserved his desert islands for the fun he got out of 
them. 

But, as Mr. de la Mare tells us when discoursing on Crusoe’s 
fate, we need not go so far to be “ enisled.” It is possible to feel 
solitude more acutely, and to be in circumstances no less inimical, 
when on the register of a hotel in a strange modern city, than 
when alone amid the crags of the forest of an Equatorial islet, 
where there is no society but in the huts of the natives down below. 
Crusoe was not sundered more widely from his fellows than was 
Defoe when in his last illness in Ropemaker’s Alley. Where are 
the listeners? Some, we may be sure, will know who knocks at the 
door when this word of sanctuary comes from the back of beyond. 

H. M. Tomiinson. 


WOMAN IN FICTION 

Evelina. By Frances Burney. 

Novels of Samuel Richardson: 
£7 17s. 6d. the set. 

The lady arrived into English fiction, confident, a shade too 
self-satisfied, a thought too occupied with the arrangement of 
others and with no suspicion of a gap in her essential rightness, 
when Richardson in 1740 published the first two volumes of 
Pamela; and the woman arrived, far less arrogant, more human, 
more tolerant (too tolerant, indeed, as women are apt to be), 
and far less given to a certain censorious wisdom, when Fanny 
Burney published, in 1778, her novel Evelina. Women had, of 
course, occurred before in fiction; but they were all mens 
women, whether the books were written by male or female 
authors. Also, I would be the last to deny that Richardson 
could draw a woman, but he never allowed himself to think of 
her, let alone paint her, without those accidental qualities which 
make her a gentlewoman. Richardson’s great service to 
European literature was not, indeed, that he invented the 
psychological novel, nor that he was the first to examine carefully 
the motives of action and to distinguish between character and 
temperament: these he did, but his chief work was to suggest, 
unconsciously and because it accorded with the facts as he 
observed them, that the tremendous difference between men and 
women was, psychologically and mentally, largely a fake : and 
a fake persisted in because of its obvious advantages to the 
superior, prowling male. He is, in the narrow sense of the word, 
a feminist: that is, he is not feminist as Shakespeare 1s, °F 
Ibsen, but feminist in that, while accepting—for convenience OF 
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from conviction—the current division of masculine and feminine 
virtues, he prefers the feminine and credits his most praiseworthy 
men with their possession. 

Pamela is his worst book, and it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that its main importance lies in the fact that its appearance 
provoked Fielding into writing Joseph Andrews: though, in an 
odd way, Fielding had lost his battle before he fought it, for 
after all, who now finds chastity in a man more ridiculous than 
chastity in a woman? The fact that a certain looseness of 
opinion is apt to excuse or approve licentiousness in either sex 
must not obscure the fact that the battle of the equal standard 
has been won, and that Pamela, while more revolting as a tale, 
has been more successful as propaganda than Joseph Andrews. 
Richardson’s great works are Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison : 
and I hope, when they appear in this handsome, excessively 
appropriate edition, they will once more find a public. They are 
long—but not so long as A la Recherche du Temps Perdu; they 
have moments for yawning, but what modern pleasures have 
anything else? Their importance to the history of European 
fiction can hardly be exaggerated: from a study of Richardson 
half our novelists have learnt what to do, and the other half 
have learnt what to avoid. There is little doubt, I fancy, that 
Fanny Burney would have imitated the Master, if she could; 
and less doubt that it was a good thing she could not. For 
being bred a gentlewoman, she had not Richardson’s vivid interest 
in the ways of ladies: and was content and excited to be a 
woman. ‘There is, of course, a great deal of vapid discipleship 
in Evelina, but the accents I hear, for instance in Parson 
Villars’ letters, are those of Johnson rather than of Richardson— 
a lesser Johnson, had Johnson taken holy orders and a country 
living. Listen to Evelina’s guardian when he pleads with 
Lady Howard not to send his child to London with her own 
daughter, Mrs. Mirvan : 

Can your Ladyship be serious, in proposing to introduce her to 
the gaieties of a London life? Permit me to ask, for what end, 
or what purpose? A youthful mind is seldom totally free from 
ambition; to curb that is the first step to contentment, since to 
diminish expectation, is to increase enjoyment. I apprehend 
nothing more than too much raising her hopes and her views, which 
the natural vivacity of her disposition would render but too easy 
to effect. The town acquaintance of Mrs. Mirvan are all in the 
circle of high life; this artless young creature, with too much beauty 
to escape notice, has too much sensibility to be indifferent to it; 
but she has too little wealth to be sought with propriety by men of 
the fashionable world. 

I am sorry and surprised to read that Sir Frank Mackinnon, 
who has most handsomely edited and annotated this very 
handsome edition of Evelina, regards “ Mr. Villars as a very 
tiresome old man’”’: it is true he improves the occasion too 
much, and expresses himself rather oratorically, but can there 
be any doubt that he is kind, generous and full of shrewd sense ? 
What I have quoted may be disagreeable to the easy minded, 
but it is eminently just, as is his remark about Madame Duval’s 
probable disposition of her fortune : 

Little minds have ever a propensity to bestow their wealth upon 
those who are already in affluence, and, therefore, the less her grand- 
child requires her assistance, the more gladly she will give it. 

It is, however, Evelina herself, and her lively, entertaining 
descriptions of the society she meets in London and Bristol, 
that are the charm of the novel. Not only has the direct and 
intentional drawing of manners a great interest for all students 
of the eighteenth century; but even more valuable is the light 
thrown on the standards of behaviour regarded as acceptable or at 
least possible by our not very remote ancestors. It is here that 
Fanny Burney is a much better guide to facts than is 
Samuel Richardson. When she forgets her tutors and her lessons, 
when she allows herself to betray her amusement or astonish- 
ment, she uses Evelina frankly as the mouthpiece of Fanny Burney. 
The thing which most amazes a modern reader is the brutality 
of London life in the late-eighteenth century; the modes, the 
precisions, the phrases and politenesses of the genteel comedy 
and the elaborate etiquette of the time scarcely served to hide 
a passion for horseplay of the wildest kind, and a love of cruelty 
which only needed a spectacle of weakness, suffering, imbecility 
or social inferiority for its delectation. Captain Mirvan, it is true, 
is represented as exceptionally bearish; but his violence of 
language and ferocity of behaviour towards Madame Duval 
(Evelina’s grandmother), M. du Bois, and Mr. Lovel are rarely 
checked and sometimes aided by the gentlemen of Evelina’s 
circle. When Mirvan first meets Madame Duval, in distress, he 
attacks her thus: 





* And pray why did you go to a public place without an 

musihaint > ata 

* Ma foi, sir,’ 
is in town.” 

** Why then,” said he, 
go out of it yourself.” 
The scene when he and Sir Clement Willoughby, pretending to 
be robbers, drag her out of her chariot, pull her across a field by 
a rope, and finally leave her, trussed up in a ditch, is as astounding 
as the laughter with which the poor woman’s account of her 
misfortunes is received; even Evelina, who, with Lord Orville, 

is the most civilised person in the tale, remarks naively : 


’ answered she, ** because none of my acquaintance 


“TH tell you what; your best way is to 


Though this narrative almost compelled me to laugh, yet I was 
really irritated with the Captain, for carrying his love of tormenting, 
-sport, he calls it,—to such barbarous and unjustifiable extremes, 

The same brutality marks the life in the great places of amuse- 
ment in London: and nothing is more illuminating in this book 
than the pictures Evelina gives of Vauxhall, Marylebone Gardens, 
or Hampstead. Here, and in her prettily snobbish satire on the 
city-life of the Branghtons and their friends, Evelina is at her 
best; for good as is the account of life at the Hotwells of Bristol, 
she has here to challenge comparison with Smollett’s Humphry 
Clinker, and Miss Burney has none of Smollett’s powerful 
character-drawing. Indeed, Evelina is almost purely Evelina’s 
self ; it is her simplicity, her ravished enjoyment, her distresses, her 
modest love-affairs, and her essential shrewdness that give this 
novel its undoubted charm. 

Except that the book is rather heavy, and would be better in 
three volumes, this is an ideal edition. It is planned on the sane 
lines as Mr. Chapman’s admirable edition of Jane Austen; 
Sir F. Mackinnon’s annotations are just what is needed, and the 
illustrations are as true a commentary as the notes. Rk. E.R. 


PROSE AND POETRY 


The Poet’s Progress. By WaAtrer D’Arcy CRESSWELL. 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

Poems. By Wa rer D’Arcy CRESSWELL, 
Darton. is. 

** Delighted with what I had done, I took it to Otto, who was 
pleased, but yet not amazed, and by no means wished to hear it 
many times, which surprised me most. But in such cases I do 
not refer the disappointment to my work but to the limitations 
of my listener. Myself I go scathless. It is only my own 
disfavour that counts with me.” Thus does Mr. Cresswell 
carefully not avoid offending the prejudices of his modest readers, 
as he reports in his prose book on the writing of his poems. 
Neither need he fear to arouse what he can dispel even by the 
accumulation of his offence. ‘‘ 1 wrote,” he says again, ‘* some 
verses called ‘ Leaving New Zealand, which gave vent to my 
hopes, and what I believed was my destiny, in the frankest 
manner. It was no more than ambition wrapped in rhetoric, 
but it was better than any I wrote before.” But it is not even 
by means of self-disparagement that he is absolved, for that 
would still be suspect as le besoin de parler de soi. It is because 
his concern with his own verse is part of a much larger concern, 
the e.g. of a general hypothesis, that it is welcomed for its part 
in a fine obsession with poetry. Here in fact is a talent tha 
not only can afford to talk about itself, but through the door of 
that sincerity wanders in and out of ideas of the greatest general 
interest. 

Mr. Cresswell, his autobiographical book tells us, left New 
Zealand for England, in the hope of a literary career, before he 
was twenty, his father agreeing to support him for three years, 
and afterwards fitfully extending that period in spite of his dismay 
at his son’s choice of life. The son considered then that in the 
natural wonders of his native land he had theme for poetry 
and even for the very poetry of the moment—a notion quickly 
dispelled by the discovery within himself that 


Faber 


Wells, Gardner, 


nature is not the goddess of art. Both nature and art look to a higher 
God, who can be known but not named. Not only was I ignorant 
of the true use of nature in poetry, but I involved in its use the 
fancied perfection and the future greatness of those new countries 
to which I belong, which was to make nature an analogy, not of 
any condition of harmony within myself, but of ideas that were 
ignorant and ill-considered. 


Conceiving therefore a canon for poetry which emphasised the 
fact that poetry must spring not from virtue without but within, 
he further concluded that poetry was written nowhere in England 
and the life of adventure and hardship which became his 


now ; 
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To find any near parallel for Miss Claire Spencer’s Gallows’ Orchard it would be necessary 
to go back to that single brilliant performance by the late George Douglas, The House with 
the Green Shutters. Both books have a Scotch setting . . . both have that peculiar vividness of 
characterization and style which indicates an unusual imaginative quality, and both from the 
outset are stamped with the mark of tragedy.” Times Literary Supplement. ‘7s. 6d. net. 
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A Brass Hat 
In No Man’s Land 


by 
BRIG.-GEN. F. P. CROZIER 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


‘General Crozier is revealed as a 
soldier of the sternest realism while 
war was the business in hand. It is 
only his conviction that war should 
never again be the business in hand 
and an equally realistic basis for 
that conviction that have produced 
this book.’ 
Manchester Guardian 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE BOOK 
‘There are no bad soldiers, only bad colonels. 


‘In my mind only the salient features, the 
superhuman efforts of brave resolute men, stand 
out. 


‘No men could have come through the muddy ‘ 


pestilential hell of the winter with unbroken 
hearts, unless those hearts were in the right 
place.’ 

‘Bleeding, bruised, dirty and tired with hearts 
intact and faith unshaken we reach rest. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE MEN WHO 
‘FOUGHT THE WAR TO END WAR’ 


‘He speaks that he knows, he testi- 
fies that he has seen, and his witness 
is of the kind no honest man can 
disbelieve. . . . If you can’t bear to 
shudder don’t read this book. ... 
But if you want to feel individually 
responsible for the maintenance of 
your manhood, and would discover 
the relevance of doing this to war, 
then get this book at once.’ 
Everyman 
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lot seems barely to have distracted his attention from his pre- 
occupation with his poetical ideal. The present short auto- 
biographical record is written in an economical style of some 
beauty, which is not the least notable part of Mr. Cresswell’s 
equipment as a writer; and the consideration of his two books 
together is a reminder of the much greater extent to which 
style belongs to prose than to poetry. Like all self-histories 
which maintain reserve and which make less, rather than more, 
of events than they warrant, this is a book that is read avidly, 
with a sharp look-out for what comes next of Mr. Cresswell’s 
tramp through Spain without money, or of life in a Rowton 
House lodging when both necessity and even taste made him 
throw in his lot completely with beggars and outcasts, or of the 
hawking of his poems from door to door in country districts. 
It is obvious that Mr. Cresswell’s life would supply material for 
many a volume, and equally obvious that such volumes could 
never contain a word too much, the selective important character 
of his writing belonging to the actual quality of his mind. 
Whatever befell him in a bodily sense, his mind could match 
° . ‘ . 
adventure with adventure, and not merely did not complain of 
misfortune but even championed it. 

The summer by now was perfect, and more charming and restful 
surroundings I never was in, except I was deeply unhappy just now, 
because of my private affairs, and also because my future course, 
as I saw it, might cost me the love and respect of my family no less, 
to which I was used since birth. And for the same reason that this 
was so, I was in conflict with the rest of society I thought, or alien 
at least; and without a sufficiency to live on, which I dared not 
earn and scarcely knew how, I saw nothing but darkness before 
me, by which, somehow, I knew that my course was right, according 
to what history I knew and what lives I had read. For there was 
one part of me that took a dreadful joy in how I felt, and loved 
this darkness as if it were a kind of light, and whatever horrors 
I thought on, he was beside me, this champion I had, and huger 
and more awful than any adversary I could see. 

Mr. Cresswell’s book of poems is like a barometer whose 
prophecy of the weather cannot be construed more decisively 
than that it “‘ might be anything.” Some of it will pass 
the critic’s poetical standard, and, more than that, might even 
pass the exceptional one Mr. Cresswell has himself evolved. 
For a typical poetical fancy, take the lines that speak of the 
leaves of sky that still flutter in the branches of the tree when 
it has lost its own leaves : 

Oh trees ! 

I believe in your beauty ; 

Though your falling leaves 

Sing to me ever of the things that die, 
There is your fluttering, imprisoned sky, 
Not unreal, 

Which the stripping winters cannot steal. 
As in all, there is Paradise in you, 

There is Paradise in you, and music rare, 
In your boughs’ snared blue, 

Like fancied isles of air, 

Like flashing, far Hesperides 

Summering in green, magician seas ! 

This is a mind from which no actual littleness could come 
unless it was a fragment of something great; and both of his 
books, read again, yield a second crop of meanings. 

Viota MEYNELL. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Tennyson in France. 
University Press. 


By MarJorre Bowpen. 
8s. 6d. 

Except, perhaps, Baeotia and Athens, no two nations have 
been at once so close together and so far apart as England and 
France. (Which is Athens and which Boeotia may be left for 
the future to decide.) In nothing do they differ more remarkably 
than in their ideas about the nature of poetry. In imagination, 
substance and form they are poles apart. To take but one 
example. The chief English measure, the one in which great 
poets are at their greatest, and incidentally bad poets at their 
worst, is blank verse. But blank verse is practically impossible 
in French. The chief French measure is the “ alexandrine,”’ 
which must rhyme on a regulated system, and must be broken 
exactly in the middle. Out of these rigid laws innumerable poets 
have made themselves not bonds but wings : were an Englishman 
to write in this manner he would produce a poem compared with 
which Polyolbion is lively. Again, to most Englishmen the 
French poetic style appears a sublimated rhetoric, the exact 
opposite of what he is accustomed to admire in the poetry of his 
countrymen. 


Manchester 


——o 


If, then, an English poet crosses the Channel and compels 
recognition, or a French poet captures the English mind, it js 
plain that either of them must possess some transcendent power, 
capable of appealing to the humanity which, amid all differences, 
is common to both nations. To some degree such success is a 
note of “‘ immortality ”; it implies that the man is able to stir 
universal feelings, and is not shut it by racial or linguistic barriers, 
It may be (Byron is the great instance) that foreigners do not see 
the weaknesses which force themselves on the eyes of the poet's 
countrymen. It may be, on the other hand, that qualities 
invisible to us may strike the foreigner. In either case a foreign 
repute ought to set us thinking. Are those staring faults so 
important after all? May it not be our own blindness that 
prevents us from seeing what others see? 

Of all English poets, probably, Tennyson is the most insular, 
and the one whose peculiar characteristics are the least likely 
to be appreciated abroad. In especial, he has a dainty grace of 
style, often revealed by a most subtle avoidance of the banal. 
Has he more permanent and universal gifts? Some indication 
of the answer is provided by the fact that he has been surely, 
if slowly, gaining appreciation in France; and this appreciation 
is a rebuke to the stupid and ignorant belittling which he has 
suffered at the hands of his own countrymen during the last 
thirty years. In this excellent book of Mrs. Bowden’s, which is at 
once a sign of his rehabilitation and no little help towards it, we 
are taught how this Tennysonian invasion of France began, and 
how it is advancing towards a tolerably complete conquest. 

It is true that the zeal of the Gallic enthusiasts has not always 
been according to knowledge. Much of the early French 
criticism, as Mrs. Bowden shows, was uncertain and _ puzzle- 
headed—strangely similar, in fact, to much of the later English 
criticism of the poet. Some of the translators, also, with all 
their good intentions, have made a sad mess of their work. Here 
is The Brook, as it was “ transprosed ” in 1862 : 

J’arrive au galop chez Philippe, 
Noyer mes eaux au fleuve que j’agrippe : 
and this is what becomes of the trout and the grayling : 
Et quelquefois prét 4 mourir de peur 
Je porte sur mon dos un poisson, e’est licite. 

Much later, just before Tennyson’s death, appeared Fauvel’s 
prose version of Maud. Fauvel loved Tennyson’s work, and 
gained inspiration from it. But his English was inadequate. For 
‘** he lies and listens mute,” he gives ‘il ment et écoute”’; for 
**the wind like a broken worldling wailed,” “le vent gémissait 
comme un petit monde qui se brise.”’ All the translators, accurate 
or inaccurate, have experienced terrible difficulties in finding 
equivalents for Tennyson’s most exquisite phrases, and have 
seldom succeeded in reconciling exactness with beauty. 

The first great French critic to touch on Tennyson was Taine, 
whose study of the poet appeared in 1861. This was after 
Tennyson had produced some of his best work, but before he had 
revealed his enormous range. Taine, however, who is nothing 
if not logical and magisterial, assumes a tone of finality, and with 
that love of the comprehensive formula which is at once his 
strength and his weakness, looks out for the ** faculté maitresse ” 
which, in his opinion, dominates the work of every artist. The 
ruling characteristic of Tennyson is, he declares, ‘an amiable 
dilettantism.”’ In the lighter poems he succeeds; in those for 
which something higher than dilettantism is needed, as in In 
Memoriam, he fails. Strangely enough, Taine thought highly of 
Maud; but, he observes, when Tennyson found that his public 
was bewildered by it, he “ rentra dans son azur. And he was 
right. He was better off there.” 

Taine’s personality was so compelling that he all but convinced 
even his opponents; and few of his successors were able entirely 
to shake off his influence. Even when later poems, some of them 
quite capable of appealing to French taste, had shown that 
Tennyson was far from being the mere languid trifler that Taine 
had thought him, critics so distinguished as Montégut and 
Scherer still felt the spell of Taine’s logic. Both, it is true, being 
good English scholars (Scherer, in particular, is one of the few 
Frenchmen to succumb to the majesty of Milton’s versification) 
could realise the beauty of Tennyson’s melody. Mariana, the 
Lady of Shalott, the Lotus-eaters—the charm of these captivated 
them as if they had been English-born. Yet it is noteworthy 


that the very poems which, if they have widened, have not 
deepened Tennyson’s fame at home—those which our severer 
critics have accused of a Laodicean ‘* Halbheit ’—were chosen 
for special praise by these first-rate judges. 


The later Idylls. 
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EDNA FERBER 


Author of “ SHOW BOAT” 


Sun-bonnets and six shooters, hard-riding cowboys and fierce “bad men” 
—life and adventure in the Old South West! “She has made of her 
material,” says the Sunday Times, “a vigorous, exciting, brilliantly-coloured 
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book. In fact a thoroughly good story.” ‘Cimarron is a first-class book,” 
says the Times. (7/6 net) 
THE SUNDAY MORNINGS 
YEARS THAT TAKE F. C. Squire 


THE BEST AWAY 
Barbara Noble 


“The book is carefully wrought, 
beautifully conceived, and 
possesses a tender and tranquil 
loveliness.” 
—The Birmingham Post. 
(7/6 net) 


THE  BROOMSCOD 
COLLAR 
Gillian Olivier 
A novel having the life of Richard 
II as theme, told in modern 
dialogue. The author advances 


an entirely new view concerning 
the Wilton Diptych. (8/6 net) 


HER 
FATHER’S HOUSE 
Hilda Vaughan 


A new novel by the agthor of 
“The Invader” and “Here Are 
Lovers.” (7/6 net) 





Arnold Bennett’s 


WARNING 


concerning 


R.D.B’s 
DIARY 


8/6 net 


“I warn the public against 
this handsome volume. It is 
DANGEROUS. Once begin 
it and you will have to finish 
it. Your house may be on fire, 
your children in the article of 
death —you will have to finish 
this book. It will grip you more 
effectively than any ancient 
mariner gripped any wedding 
guest.” 


Arnold Bennett 
in the Evening Standard 











A selection from his essays and 
reviews which have appeared 
from time to time in the Observer, 
made by the author himself. 

(6/- net) 


TRADITION AND 
HUGH WALPOLE 


Clemence Dane 


The brilliant novelist, playwright 
and critic discusses the history of 
the English novel, and makes 
modern comparisons. (6/- net) 


THE MASTER OF 
DESTINY 


Frederick Tilney 


This “ biography of the brain,” 
says the Daily Chronicle, “ fills 
the mind with awed wonder.” 


(15/- net) 








NORTH OF SUEZ 
Wiliam McFee 


*‘Magnificently effective,” writes the Morning 
Post of this story of an Englishman’s fight 
with oriental intriguers and vampires. “Once 
more we move in the Conrad atmosphere.” 


(7/6 net) 


IS SEX NECESSARY? 
James Thurber & E. B. White 


“They make gorgeous fun out of the 
ridiculous theories of modern cranks.”— 
Beachcomber in the Daily Express. 


(7/6 net) 





™ HEINEMANN — 


GIVE UP YOUR LOVERS 
Louis Golding 


“ Vitality,” says Gerald Gould in the 
Observer, “ a gift of narrative and characterisa- 
tion, strong appreciations,” these are qualities 
of his new novel, “ the best he has given us 
for some time.” (7/6 net) 


THE GOOD SOLDIER 
SCHWEIK 
Faroslav Hasek 


“* This Czech war-book is a masterpiece . . . 
glorious fun.”—-The Daily News. 
(10/6 net) 
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Ynoch Arden, Dora, earned their unstinted admiration; and, 
perhaps in consequence, appear to have been more closely studied 
in France than any others. Enoch Arden, besides being repeatedly 
translated—sometimes, to judge from Mrs. Bowden’s specimens, 
in the most appalling fashion—has had the fate which Horace 
feared for his works. It is one of the “ set books’ for young 
French students of English. It may be that the next generation 
will disagree with Scherer and Montégut. 

In later years, as the knowledge of English has increased, there 
seems to have been no diminution in Tennyson’s fame. Two 
poets, in especial, whose opinion will outweigh that of a score of 
professional Zoiluses, have paid their tribute. To Mallarmé, 
Locksley Hall is “‘ ce recité toujours ou murmuré”’; the Lotus- 
eaters and CEnone are charged with magic ; and Tennyson himself, 
‘‘in spite of the misunderstanding between one language and 
another, arouses the thought of an august and tender figure. He 
has all that literary culture, carried to the highest plane of art, 
ean add to an exquisite poetical gift.” Paul Verlaine, the 
admired of so many contemners of Tennyson, paid a still higher 
compliment. Not only did he set the English poet far higher 
than Victor Hugo, not only did he repeatedly imitate him, and 
learn from him much that increased his own inborn lyrical power, 
but he desired to translate In Memoriam. Had he carried out 
the plan, we might, as George Moore said, have had the unique 
case of a great poet translated by a greater. But it is certain 
that no great poet ever contemplated translating a poet whom he 
thought a little one. E. E. KE xeEtr. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music. 
edited by W. W. CossBetTr. 
Hapow. 


Compiled and 
With a Preface by W. H. 
Oxford University Press. 2 vols. 105s. 

The publication of the second volume of Mr. Cobbett’s 
Cyclopedia completes a remarkable undertaking. It is the most 
exhaustive work of its kind in existence, and as a book of reference 
it takes its place with Grove’s Dictionary. With these two 
compilations the English student of music is as adequately 
equipped as any French or German scholar, and all future 
musical encyclopedias will have to take account of Mr. Cobbett’s. 

The original Grove had a definite character owing to the 
contributions of the editor, Sir George Grove; but the third 
edition, recently published, while in many ways much more 
useful, lacks the character of a real book and is a more or less 
colourless compilation. Mr. Cobbett’s Chamber Music Cyclopedia, 
however, bears the stamp of Mr. Cobbett’s own personality and 
is quite unique of its kind, having more affinity with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s Dictionary than with the carefully impersonal produc- 
tions which most modern editors present to the public. These 
impersonal productions are generally a deceit, and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Cobbett’s Cyclopedia finds the admirers it deserves, 
for it is a book which can be read with pleasure as well as 
consulted for reference. 

The editor, who is now eighty-three years old, is an amateur 
musician of sixty years’ standing, and quartet playing has 
been the chief recreation of his life. He has very definite 
opinions and tastes of his own, but he has taken care to get the 
leading authorities of all countries to write upon the subjects 
with which they were in sympathy, “either by nationality or 
proclivity,” with the object of ‘ avoiding the destructive type 
of criticism which ill becomes a book of this kind.”” To these 
contributions he has himself subjoined ‘“ addenda... and 
various obiter dicta from my pen embodying the amateur’s point 
of view,” and it is these addenda and obiter dicta which—owing 
to their abundance, their pertinence and their very definite 
flavour—-give this Cyclopedia its unique character. 

For example, if we open the Cyclopedia at the first page 
and begin with the letter A, we find a note from the editor himself 
beginning thus: “* A request for the * A’ is the invariable prelude 
to a séance of chamber music. I will therefore start this 
Cyclopedia with a brief reference to the question of pitch. After 
sixty years of experience I have formed the very definite opinion 
that in purely string music the most satisfactory tone is produced 
by tuning the instruments to the diapason normal, i.e. A = 485 
(or C = 517) at 59° Fahr..... * Whereupon follows an admirably 
concise account of the difficulties that arise when there is an 
ensemble of string and wind instruments. When Mr. Cobbett is 


himself the contributor of an article or note he is generally 


sound in substance and concise and clear in expression, but his 
idiosyncrasies and avowed prejudices (which add so much to 
the pleasure of reading in this book) are chiefly revealed in his 
comments which follow upon the articles of other contributors. 
He is perhaps the first editor in the history of the world who has 
hit upon the happy idea of printing his criticisms of his staff’s 
contributions at the foot of their articles. For example, he 
prints an interesting article of thirty-eight columns by Mr. Edwin 
Evans on “ Atonality and Polytonality” with forty-eight 
musical examples, and then adds : 

It would border upon presumption for any amateur to pronounce, 
as yet, a definite opinion upon the ultimate value of the works 
known as atonal which constitute practically a new art. Speaking 
of myself, after adventures of the soul spreading over a lifetime 
amongst the masterpieces of chamber music, I have to confess that 
I have experienced defeat when confronted with music which 
apparently sets consonance and normal rhythmic feeling at 
defiance ... 
How refreshing it is to hear the voice of an honest man even 

when we may think that he is mistaken. But Mr. Cobbett is 
not only honest; his honesty is frequently witty, as, for example, 
when he continues : 


Composers would urge that I have not studied them sufficiently 
and am not entitled to pronounce judgment. They would be 
perfectly right, but I would have them realise that a certain difficulty 
blocks the way to perfect enlightenment. Amateurs and for that 
matter professional players too ... would be ready enough to 
study the masterpieces of modern music if they knew for certain 
which were the masterpieces . . . the truth will gradually leak out. 
The works of clever poseurs who strive at all costs to be original, 
who stigmatise the cri de cwur of the artist as sentimentality and 
excoriate our ears with dissonances of the most appalling kind, 
will be heard and after much painful travail rejected. Those which 
remain will take their rightful place in the repertory, the new art 
will blend with the old and the muses, poor things, who must be 
very concerned at what is going on in the world of art here below, 
will rejoice once more. . . . Being an amateur advanced in years, 
I see no prospect of ever gaining an intimate knowledge of music 
of the atonal school . . . 

The Cyclopedia is distinguished by many erudite and stimulating 
essays. We would single out the fine article of fifty-five columns 
on Mozart’s chamber music by Dr. Hermann Abert as one of the 
most illuminating pieces of musical criticism that has been 
written in recent times; for this article alone the Cyclopedia 
is worth buying. There are also many essays on out-of-the-way 
subjects of interest to musicians, such, for example, as the 
admirable discourse on ‘‘ How to practise a String Quartet,” 
written originally as a letter to Music and Letters by Mr. Kornstein, 
of the Hungarian String Quartet. 


THINKING BACK 


The Patriot’s Progress. By H. WILLIAMSON. 
The Cabaret up the Line. By R. Dorcetts. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Pillbox 17. By K. Brécrer. Thornton Butterworth. 5s. 


Four Infantrymen on the Western Front. 
Methuen. 5s. 
Unknown Warriors. 
7s. 6d. 
“On the Other Side”? By J. Newsom. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 
According to the old Hebrew legend, it was woman who first 
made man think ; and ever since that early exercise in intellectual 
curiosity man has thought too far for woman’s comfort, turning 
into dead earnest what she planned as a pastime; and nearly 
all men have moments in which they sicken of thought and turn 
back to a life of gross bodily activity. Then, dissatisfied with 
that, thought supervenes again, and the result is often deep 
spiritual discomfort, and an heroic anger at that animal part 
and its transient satisfaction. That is the mood which is responsible 
for most war-books, whether novels, or reminiscences, or thinly- 
disguised biography. It is a mood which has not yet been 
rendered so faithfully, with such intensity and bitterness as 
Mr. Williamson gives it in The Patriot's Progress. When John 
Bullock, once clerk in the City, finds himself in France, ‘ this,” 
he exclaims, ** is the life.” He rejoices, all his comrades rejoice, 
in the return to an existence where other men think for you, 
decide what is right for you, relieve you of that dread responsibility 
that has been Adam’s ever since he turned his back on the 
garden. It’s a glorious mood while it lasts, for those who can 
entertain it. Mr. Williamson shows its coming and going with 
a sardonic fairness, a frank disenchantment that lead to 2 


Bles. 10s. 6d. 


By E. JOHANNSEN. 


By K. E. Luarp. Chatto and Windus. 
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EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT 
C. W. Grundy 


** A novel wholly out of the ordinary. A rare 
and significant study of Eastern character.””— 
Daily Telegraph. 4 Also praised by Miss 
Sackville-West on the wireless. 7s. 6d. net. 


DIXON’S CUBS 
John C. Moore 


“His pictures of country sights are the real 

beauties of a fine achievement: they and the 

creation of a character worthy of Surtees.”— 

Country Life. § Recommended by the Book 
Guild. 7s. 6d. net. 


i lism 
BOOKS ON MUSIC 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Richard Specht 


An original study of Brahms’ character and 

work by one who knew him during the last ten 

years of his life : a very unusual essay in musical 

biography. Translated by Eric Blom. Illus- 
trated. 215. net.* 





THE HISTORY OF 


MUSIC IN PICTURES 
Edited by George Kinsky 
Fifteen hundred superbly reproduced pictures 
illustrating the history of music—composers, 
performers, instruments, scores, etc.—from the 
catliest ages until to-day. Introduction by 
Eric Blom. Royal 4to. 30s. net.* 


THE LEVINSKAYA 
SYSTEM OF PIANOFORTE 


TECHNIQUE 
Maria Levinskaya 


“Excellent vigour of thought and expression. 
No pianist who is in earnest will grudge the 
time and effort spent over its pages.” —Harvey 
Grace in The Listener. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net.* 


i 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
Margaret McMillan 


The issue of a revised, cheaper edition of this 
pioneer book coincided with the opening of the 
Rachel McMillan Training College at Deptford 
by the Queen last Thursday. 3s. 6d. net.* 


MAZZINY’S LETTERS 
Edited by Bolton King 


This selection of Mazzini’s letters, translated by 

Alice de Rosen Jervis, throws a new light on 

his political theories, his life and friendships. 
és. net.* 


AMERICA’S ENGLAND 
M. V. Hughes 


Here the author of that “‘ best-selling ’’ guide 
book, About England, records and describes 
those places in England which are associated 
with America’s history. Illustrated. 6s. net. 





Prospectuses of books marked * post free 
from Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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New CAMBRIDGE Books 





T. E. BROWN 


Centenary Memorial Volume 
1830-1930 
Edited, with a Memoir, by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
and published on behalf of the 
Isle of Man Centenary Committee 
with 3 portraits in photogravure and 3 collotype facsimiles. 
Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


Contents: A Preface by His Excellency o Claude Hill, 
K.C.S.1., C.L.E.; an Introduction by Ramsey B. Moore; a 
Memoir by Sir Arthur To h; Personal Recollections 
and Impressions by Canon J. M "Wilson, S. T. Irwin, 
E. M. Oakeley, Sir Herbert Warren, K.C.V.0., Professor 
F. S. Boas, Sir Hall Caine, c.H., K.B.E., Rev. E. C. Paton, 
H. Hanby Hay, William Radcliffe, Rev. A. a Costain, 
Sir Henry Newbo!t, c.H. ; an Appendix of some unpublished 
letters of T. E. B., and a Bibliography by William Radcliffe. 


By William T. Whitley 


ART IN ENGLAND, 1821-1837 
With 8 plates. Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 


This volume is a continuation of the author's Art in 
England, 1800-1820, (25s. net.) 


“Mr Whitley neglects no single aspect of his subject, and 
the student of the history of British painting will find his 
book as valuable and rewarding as the dilettante will find it 
curious and entertaining."— The Illustrated London News. 


A popular book by 
C. A. Anderson Scott, D.D. 


NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS 
The Hulsean Lectures, 1929. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The author examines the New Testament teaching on 

Ethics, the art of a good life, wherein it consists and how it 

may be attained. He ascertains and estimates the main 

principles which underlie this ethical teaching, referring to 
such details only as are useful for illustration. 


By Alan F. Hattersley 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The author traces in brief outline the path of political 
development, and lays bare the process by which the 
democratic institutions of the present day have come to be 
established. He also furnishes a short description and 
analysis of the main types of democratic government, in 
order that their comparative merits may be examined. 


By E. A. B. Barnard 


NEW LINKS 


WITH SHAKESPEARE 


With 17 illustrations and a map. 
Feap 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


As the result of various documentary discoveries and 
researches, the author has brought together much new 
material of Shakespearean interest, particularly concerning 


Henry Condell, co-editor of the First Folio. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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conclusion terribly ironical. John has lost his leg, and on 
Armistice Day in London a little boy comments on this : 

**Ssh! You mustn’t notice such things!” said the toff. ‘* This 
good man is a hero. Yes,” he went on, ‘“ we'll see that England 
doesn’t forget you fellows.” ‘* We are England,” said John Bullock, 
with a slow smile. The old gentleman could not look him in the 
eyes; and the little boy ceased to wave his flag, and stared sorrow- 
fully at the poor man. 

Mr. Williamson’s book is a prose parallel to Mr. O’Casey’s 
Silver Tassie ; there has been no better book about the war than 
this, and noné that mirrors so well the unreasonable joy or the 
unreasonable resentment of the ordinary fighter. For the 
disappointment that is voiced in nearly all war-books is excusable 
but is not reasonable; for had man used his reason, he would 
have known how inevitable it was. Instead of recognising the 
beastliness of war, many of us codded ourselves with such 
brilliant irrelevancies as the stories in M. Dorgelés’ book. Yet 
are they irrelevancies? Is it not true that the jollity, the 
comradeship, the virtue, the valour which some found in war 
are at least as true as the dirt, the lechery, the filth? It is true 
enough; yet it is evident that the fine qualities are incidental, 
while the others, in spite of much kindness and goodness in the 
men of all armies, are inseparable from the conduct of war, as 
much a part of it, if a less vile part, as the stimulation of blood- 
lust in the people at home. Still, Dorgelés’ animated stories are 
worth reading, if only to remind us that there was much that 
happened on the front that finds no place in The Patriot’s Progress 
or in Pill-Box 17, a most poignant expression of a dreadful 
episode, or in Herr Johannsen’s pedestrian account of the 
miseries and disgustingness of the German infantryman’s life. 

There is no danger that Mr. Williamson’s book will be neglected, 
but it is a pity that it was thought necessary to decorate it with 
Mr. Kermode’s very crude “ lino-cuts”’; they rarely do more 
than repeat the text, and have no startling quality of inter- 
pretation. Otherwise the book is a remarkably fine piece of 
production; and as literature it will rank with Mr. Blunden’s 
Undertones. Miss Luard’s unsensational, often lovely letters 
may escape notice in the crowd of noisier volumes that scream 
for attention. She was a nursing sister in France throughout the 
war, and her modest, unaffected pages are an astonishing record 
of fearlessness and devotion : 

There’s an old worn-out Newcastle man with a wound in his liver 
who, when he is uncomfortable, wails, “‘ I can’t find a resting-place. 
I shouldn’t mind nothin’ if I could find a resting-place.”’ 

A sentence such as that, in its indescribable pathos, proves once 
more the old contention that in great stress man rises naturally 
to that high, simple language out of which the great dramatic 
poetry of the world has come. Miss Luard has many such 
touches in this book, and throughout her own personality, 
unobtrusive and reticent, shows with a gleaming and courageous 
gaiety. 

Though men have begun to think about the war, they have 
rather ceased to think about that continuous war which is the 
social problem; so Mr. Newsom’s brilliant little book is a weleome 
jolt to our memories and consciences. The author’s sincerity 
and simplicity rob the book of any egotism; and ** On the Other 
Side *’ must rank as the best plea for a juster division of goods, 
made from an emotional and religious standpoint, that has been 
published since Masterman’s From the Abyss. Mr. Newsom, 
who is an Oxford undergraduate, keeps a room in a London slum. 
Here, out of term time, he welcomes the destitute, helps them, 
talks to them, shares their lives without condescension or inquiry. 
One of the most ominous signs of the times is a certain loss in 
simplicity of living by those who profess socialist and labour 
opinions; Mr. Newsom’s book is a plea against luxury, against 
carelessness, against callousness. All are qualities hard to discern 
—in ourselves ; as an aid to self-examination we can recommend 
this book. 


DOGMATISM AND PHILOSOPHY 
An Introduction to Philosophy. By 


Translated by E. I. WarkiIn. 


JACQUES MArirTaIn. 
Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 
More than once in the history of philosophy it has appeared 
that the penalty of greatness is, not only to make gigantic errors, 
but to provide posterity with fatal opportunities for the mis- 
representation of truth. Thus did Aristotle, the parent of many 
sciences, become at last the great obstacle to scientific progress, 
and thus has Thomas Aquinas, who in his day fought gallantly 
for the freedom of thought, been converted into the author of a 


dogmatic philosophy, decorated now, like an old suit-case after a 
continental tour, with the labels and imprimaturs of many Popes. 
M. Maritain sets out to expound ‘the Christian philosophy,” 
further described as ** the philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas,” 
with the assurance that “‘it is proposed here for the reader's 
acceptance not because it is Christian, but because it is demon- 
strably true.” For the technical side of this encouraging 
programme he is fully equipped. Existence and essence, sub- 
stance and accident, act and potency, he can discriminate with 
scholastic precision, and if the object of philosophy were to prepare 
digestible food for seminarists, his mastery of the business would 
be beyond dispute. But when we ask for evidence that this 
elaborate system is ‘“‘ demonstrably true”’; when we look for a 
just historical appreciation of his own protagonists, or for a 
reasoned criticism of the less reputable figures, from Plato to 
Bergson, who are allowed to drift across the stage, we ask and 
look in vain. 

The circumstances of the thirteenth century made the interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle a vital issue at the University of Paris, while 
the mere right to study him represented for the moment the 
claim of philosophy to a distinct existence. The stoutest 
champion of that claim was Thomas Aquinas, and, considering 
his ignorance of Greek and inevitable lack of scientific attainments, 
he performed an astonishing feat. But while much in his exposi- 
tion of Aristotle still retains its importance, the position assigned 
to an essentially Pagan philosopher as the rational bulwark of 
Christian faith was almost fantastic. The problems forced 
upon Aquinas by the history of the Christian Church were never 
dreamed of by Aristotle. In their general outlook upon life 
the two men stand as far apart as a hymn to Dionysus from 
Pange, Lingua or the Dies Ire. Similarly, the train of thought 
initiated by Descartes, and passing through Kant into the modern 
world, had no existence for either the medieval or the ancient 
philosopher. But all this is nothing to M. Maritain. Aristotle 
he embalms and canonises by assuming that the Thomist distinc- 
tion of provinces between theology and philosophy was final. 
Modern philosophy he dismisses with polite contempt. At every 
stage in his argument he constructs a neat little triangular 
diagram of the situation. At the apex sits the majestic 
philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Underneath, right 
and left, crouch a brace of defeated philosophies, reminding one of 
the irrelevant ragamuffins sometimes placed by Raphael at the 
foot of Madonna’s throne. Even without the infallible aid of his 
two masters, M. Maritain is happily quit of many difficulties 
that have vexed and baffled men often thought to be great philo- 
sophers. Knowledge of God’s existence, for example, and of the 
freedom of the will belong to the domain of common sense. “ All 
men, unless spoiled by a faulty education or by some intellectual 
vice, possess a natural certainty of these truths *—an assertion 
about as valuable as the ancient platitude that in “‘ the state of 
Nature” all men are free and equal. But to wrangle with 
M. Maritain about this or that philosophical conundrum would 
be waste of time. ‘“*‘ He knows, he knows, he knows.” 

Had Aquinas succeeded in separating the provinces of faith 
and reason, or rather, of philosophy and theology, books like 
M. Maritain’s would not need to be written. From his own 
writings, however, it is clear that success was impossible. Sin- 
cerely as he believed that doctrines of reason opposed to Christian 
beliefs could be refuted by reason, what Aquinas taught in effect 
was that, on certain points, only one conclusion could be accepted, 
while its opposite must be wrong. So with M. Maritain. Pro- 
testing that philosophy and theology are entirely distinct, he 
proceeds to admit that ** it is absolute necessity that the theologian 
should have at his disposal a true philosophy in conformity with 
the common sense of mankind.’ And what this comes in fact to 
mean is that one, and only one, philosophy has got to be true. 
But this is not philosophy ; it is intellectual dogmatism, which is 
intellectual death. 


RUSSIAN VERSE 


Russian Poems. Translated by C. F. Coxwe.. Daniel. 


12s. 6d. 


Poems by Nicholas Nekrassov. ‘Translated by J. M. SosKICE. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 


In Russian Poems are represented fifty-one poets, each with 
his own individual manner and idiom, each with his own peculiar 
vision, yet translated by one hand, one mind, one spirit, which 
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LATER YEARS OF THOMAS HARDY 


By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


This volume completes Mrs. Hardy's biography of her 
husband begun in ‘The Early Life of Thomas Hardy 
1840-1891,” published in 1928 at 185. net and still 
obtainable. 


The Morning Post: These two voiumes must be regarded 
as the most admirable and satisfying addition to biographical 
literature which has been made for many a day.” 


CHOSEN POEMS OF 
THOMAS HARDY 
3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
A selection made by Hardy in the last months of his life. 


LORD MELBOURNE 
By BERTRAM NEWMAN. 12s, 6d. net. 


The Week-end Review: ‘‘ With all his faults and failings— 
and they were neither few nor unimportant—Lord Melbourne 
was one of the more civilised Nineteenth Century Prime 
Ministers, and his life is a subject well suited to the talented 
biographer of Burke and Cardinal Newman.” 


THE GROWTH OF PLATO’S IDEAL 
THEORY 


An Essay. By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., 
F.R.S., etc. 7s. 6d. net. 





HISTORY OF THE PAPACY IN THE 
19th CENTURY (1864-1878) 


By the late J. B. BURY, Litt.D., LL.D. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Rev. R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. Ios. net. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE 
15th CENTURY 


By the RT. HON. W. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. _Illus- 
trated. ' 7s. 6d. net. 


The Times Literary Supplement: ‘Following conveniently 
upon the Italian Art Exhibition at the Royal Academy, this 
charmingly produced and moderately priced little book will 
be welcomed. . . . The book can be recommended cordially 
to the general reader. 


THE POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM 
By HENRY CLAY, M.A., Professor of Social Economics in 


the University of Manchester, author of ‘‘ The Problem of 
Industrial Relations,’’ etc. Second Impression. 8s. 6d. net. 





CENTRAL BANKS 


A study of the Constitutions of Banks of Issue, with an 
Analysis of Representative Charters. By C. H. KISCH, 
C.B., and W. A. ELKIN. With a Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. Montacu C. Norman, D.S.O., Governor of the 
Bank of England. Third Edition. Thoroughly revised. With 
important additions. 18s. net. 


THE THEORY OF INTEREST 


As determined by Impatience to spend Income and Oppor- 
tunity to invest it. By IRVING FISHER, Professor of 
Economics, Yale University. 25s. net. 


THE STOCK MARKET CRASH 
AND AFTER 


By Professor IRVING FISHER. WithCharts. tos. 6d. net. 
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THE REALM OF MATTER 

by GEORGE SANTAYANA | 12s. net 
ON THE ELECTION OF GRACE 

by DR. F. R. EARLE 105. 6d. net 
CONVENTION AND REVOLT 

IN POETRY 

by FOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 

Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. net 

THE EVOLUTION OF TRUTH 

by CAPT. H.V. KNOX tos. 6d. net 
LORD CARNOCK 

by HAROLD NICOLSON 215. net 
THE LIFE OF JOHN XAVIER 

MERRIMAN 185. net 

by STIR PERCEVAL LAURENCE 
“THAT DEVIL WILKES” 

by R. W. POSTGATE 145. net 
THE STRICKEN DEER 2d imp. 

by LORD DAVID CECIL 15s. net 
STRANGERS AND LOVERS 

by EDWIN GRANBERRY 1s. 6d. net 
LOVE LIES BLEEDING 
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cannot possibly be in intimate and sympathetic touch with all 
the originals. Occasionally there is a whole stanza or large 
fragment of a poem which satisfyingly succeeds; but, generally 
speaking, the renderings too obviously suggest translation and 
tend to be a little awkward and prosy. Pushkin gets the lion’s 
share, and the versions of his poems are the best, particularly as 
the material is full of vitality—the life of thought and emotion. 

Byron’s influence seems present in the translation of a poem 
of Khomyakov’s, which does not in the least sound like a trans- 
lation, as the following characteristic stanza will exemplify : 

Lo, your brothers writhe in chains 
Though they would obey your call ; 
Let them learn your wing sustains 
And protects the sufferers all. 
Northern Eagle ! keep in view 
How they fain would hear a voice 
Hating evils old or new, 
Swift in freedom to rejoice. 

A matter-of-fact quality is manifest in the volume of poems by 
Nicholas Nekrassov. On the dust-cover we are informed by 
Prince Mirsky that Nicholas Nekrassov’s adoration of the people 
‘** attains to mythological proportions in the wonderful poem 
Red-nosed Frost, where the Russian peasant and peasant woman 
are painted on a truly Homeric scale.’ This may be evident 
enough in the Russian, about which Prince Mirsky is well qualified 
to speak, but the simple and rather commonplace ballad metre 
in which the English is written requires very skilful handling 
and the dynamic driving fire of original genius if it is net to 
descend into the quagmire of trite dullness : 

Along the steep path she is toiling 
That all of her species must share, 
Yet poverty’s filth and pollution 
Appears not to sully her there. 

She blooms in her radiant beauty 

So rosy and stately and tall, 

Each manner of dressing becomes her, 
And work—she is skilful at all. 

The above are stanzas which may startle by their insufficiency, 
but they are characteristic of the whole poem, both in regard to 
metrical form and artistic language. 

Mr. Abercrombie’s introduction is an excellent essay on poetry 
in general, but his flattering remarks about Nicholas Nekrassov 
in particular refer, surely, to the original Russian rather than to 
the translations; though poems like ‘A Sleepless Night” and 
** On the Road ” strike a note which brings us forward to Wilfred 
Gibson and L. A. G. Strong. 


PLATO’S WORLD 


Plato and His Contemporaries. By G. C. 
12s. 6d. 

This book sets out to give the social and intellectual setting 
in which Plato lived and wrote; the chapter of most general 
interest is that on the moral and political background. There 
is a tendency to think of Plato as a violent revolutionary in 
politics; but Mr. Field shows convincingly that his contemporaries 
would probably have regarded him as Conservatives regarded 
their Home Secretary—a man of sound Tory ideas but a little 
too fond of rules and regulations. His a priori constitution- 
making was natural in Greece, where constitutions were made 
and did not grow, and where each was remembered by its author’s 
name. His communism of wives and property would have seemed 
natural in a country where these institutions had not the sacra- 
mental value we attach to them, where a great law-giver began 
his work by cancelling debts and a great orator could say, “* We 
keep our wives for child-bearing and our mistresses for intel- 
lectual companionship.” It was not Plato but Greece which 
looked at property from the standpoint of the community and 
marriage from the angle of the greyhound breeder. Even his 
most amazing proposal, that philosophers should be kings, was 
mild compared with the moral and political nihilism of his really 
revolutionary contemporaries, 

The more detailed historical chapters are equally well done. 
The philosophical chapter makes what it can of the tantalising 
scraps which remain concerning the men with whom Plato must 
have argued. Excellent appendices discuss by examination of 
Aristotle and the Platonic letters the thorny question whether 
the Socrates in Plato is Socrates or Plato. One of Mr. Field’s 
merits is to confirm the faith of those who have felt in their 
bones that the dialogues could not be mere reports of conversa- 
tions gathering round problems of the previous century. Yet 


Fieip. Methuen. 





this feeling has been shaken in some when they were confronted 
by the vigour and brilliance of Taylor, and the accurate scholarship 
of Burnet, combining to prove that Plato is an artist throughout 
and that the philosophy in the dialogues is never his own. 
Mr. Field shows that he realises the debt which English Platonism 
owes to the St. Andrews heresy for its incidental clarification of 
the issues and for reviving interest in the problem, but his reply, 
so far as it deals with the non-Platonic evidence, does seem 
conclusive. As for the rest, we must hope that when Mr. Field 
calls this book a preliminary study that he is making a promise. 
Kveryone wants a book which will attempt to express in English 
Plato’s philosophy. There has been nothing of the kind since 
Pater, and it is clear that Mr. Field has precisely the equipment 
needed for the task. 


FORTY YEARS OF LONDON 


R. D. B.’s Diary, 1887-1914. By R. D. BLUMENFELD. 
mann. 8s. 6d. 

At the time of the first Victorian Jubilee Mr. Blumenfeld, 
a young New Yorker of twenty-one, began his London diary. 
Three years later he was put in charge of the London office of 
the New York Herald by the eccentric James Gordon Bennett, 
and in due course, after a short interval with Harmsworth, 
he entered upon his long term of service with the Daily Express. 
His diary is a record of many entertaining things : the oddities 
of late-Victorian London, encounters with various celebrities, 
and here and there a fragment of journalistic or political history 
not noted by any other chronicler. Mr. Blumenfeld must be 
very nearly the most ingenuous diarist of his time. His jottings 
are of the very simplest, and incidentally he reveals that the 
natural style of a director of Shoe Lane journalism is exactly 
that of its Society paragraphers. 

The interest of a diary of this kind is that it contains 
numberless little things which, forgotten by most people, make 
illustrative material for the social historian. A hundred such 
are supplied by Mr. Blumenfeld. The immense changes of the 
past half-century in life and habit are illustrated by the entries 
as to street drunkenness on days of public festival, or the City 
man’s regular practice of knocking off for a drink at 11 a.m., 
champagne at sixpence a glass being the favourite tipple. 
Mr. Blumenfeld and his colleagues were rebuked for going into 
the City without the silk hat, from which the clerk of that day, 
like his employer, refused to be separated. The old bus driver, 
who might be over seventy, took a weekly tip from the passenger 
who had his regular seat on the box, while a private of the Guards, 
Mr. Blumenfeld was assured, got half-a-crown and beer for 
escorting the nursemaid ‘* out of Chelsea to the Strand.” To an 
American it was almost incredible that loyal service could be 
obtained from the police for a wage of 25s., and that the West 
End women shop assistants should prefer the living-in system. 
An income-tax of eightpence in the pound was oppressive, and 
although the rent of two good West End rooms (£2, including 
breakfast and use of bath, “if vacant’) seemed absurdly 
moderate, the diarist feels that the Hanover Square tailor who 
asked six guineas for a lounge suit was wanting rather a lot. 
He refused to believe that anyone could be induced to pay £100 
for a fur coat. In the late ’eighties no class of Londoners, 
except clubmen, dined away from home. There were few West 
End restaurants. The diarist marvelled at the athletic prowess 
displayed by the river girls of that remote epoch, and at the 
Junoesque splendour of the twenty young women who adorned 
the old Gaiety bar, the best marriage mart in London. We 
learn that Northcliffe tried to buy the Times eight years before 
Moberly Bell called him in, that the diarist suggested to Albert 
Chevalier the publication of “ Mrs. "Enery “Awkins,” that Mark 
Twain helped to float Plasmon Food when publishing had reduced 
him to bankruptcy, and that Joseph Chamberlain was talking 
Tariff Reform two years before he launched his campaign. 

‘For the sake of lucidity,’ says Mr. Blumenfeld, “I have 
here and there edited my notes.” Here and there, too, the 
more critical reader will surmise, the entries offer some interesting 
points for speculation. Thus, under date October 28rd, 1906, 
R. D. B. “ witnessed a strange scene in the House of Commons,” 
the attempt of the militant women to hold a meeting in the 
outer lobby of the House of Commons : 


Heine- 


Ten of the viragos were taken to the police station... - 
I suppose to-day they will be taken to prison, where they will, 
of course, threaten to go on hunger strike. 





ene sagen 
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JAMES. This work is illustrated with more 
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national effort, and an eloquent tribute to the 
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THE CABARET UP 
THE LINE 


By ROLAND DORGELES 
Author of “ Les Croix de Bois” 


* A French war book excellently rendered into English 

. . the tragedy of war comes home to one all the 
more poignantly through the author’s humour and 
humanity. This powerful and moving record beats 
with the actual heart of France.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE TOWN OF 
TOMBAREL 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“Tf you fail to make Tombarel’s acquaintance you 
will miss one of Mr. Locke’s most delightful creations. 
Here he has excelled himself.”"—-RaLPH Straus in the 
Sunday Times. 


MURDER ON THE 
MARSH 


By JOHN FERGUSON 


‘An outstanding yarn. Above all Mr. Ferguson can 
write.”—Morning Post. 


THE ROCKLITZ 
By GEORGE PREEDY 


* As spirited a piece of historical novel writing as has 
been published for some time.”—-ST. JOHN ERVINE in 
the Daily Express. 


“Indeed a work of genius.”—E. B. OsBorn in the 
Morning Post. 


PILGRIM’S FORD 


By MURIEL HINE 


“A delightful story. It should be as successful as 
any Miss Hine has written.””—RICHARD KING in the 
Tatler. 


THE GILDED CUPID 


By ELIZABETH MURRAY 


“I can recommend ‘The Gilded Cupid.’ A very 
readable novel.””—ViTA SACKVILLE-WEST in a review 
broadcasted from 2LO. 


MEADOWS OF YOUTH 
By TOBIAS KING 


** An interesting story both eventfully and psychologi- 
cally. The characters are well differentiated, and the 
literary quality of the work is distinctly above the 
average.” —Truth. 
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The diarist’s “‘ of course” implies an uncanny gift of prevision, 
for it was not until nearly three years later (June, 1909) that 
Miss Wallace Dunlop made the historic first adventure in hunger 
striking. 

The diary ends with the coming of the war, preluded by an 
entry on Friday, July 31st, which also is of an engaging 
prescience : 

Drew my salary in gold for this month and then changed it again 

to paper. Will not do to hoard gold now. 

A munificent Shoe Lane can hardly at that date have enjoyed 
the services of our editor-diarist on a lower scale than, say, 
£200 or £300 a month. So that we are afforded the delight of 
seeing Mr. Blumenfeld, first laden with his bag of sovereigns, 
and then, with patriotic self-reproach, bearing it back to the 
cashier. The Bradburys were coming. 


A SECOND MANDEVILLE 


Madame d’Aulnoy : Travels into Spain. 
R. Foutcn&-De.sosc. Routledge. 


With Introduction by 
21s. 

*“You are a great lover of novelties,’ Madame d’Aulnoy 
observes to the imaginary cousin, recipient of her letters from 
Spain; ‘* You love to travel without going out of your closet.” 
She was, as a matter of fact, describing herself. Like Mandeville, 
the Baronne d’Aulnoy (she calls herself Comtesse) derived her 
knowledge of foreign parts from the written accounts of other 
more conscientious persons, and constructed her travels in Spain 
out of her own imagination. In her hands, it was a highly 
effective method. She knew what other closet-travellers would 
want to hear about Spain, and she had at her disposal not a few 
books of travel and documents to supply a foundation of fact. 
For the rest, she made good use of her vivid and romantic 
imagination. Her Spaniards never let us down: all her men 
are noble, passionate and ambitious; all her women young, 
lovely, amorous and witty, or else old, aristocratic and garrulous 
of purple episodes. Every letter contains at least one good 
harrowing tale of love disappointed or triumphant over heavy 
odds, a score of ‘*‘ novelties,’ and a good splash of local colour. 
This is the Spain evoked by highly-coloured scented fans with 
pictures of bull-fights or serenades. 

‘** Ingenious and diverting ”’ her letters are called on the title- 
page: ingenious and diverting they certainly are. So diverting 
that Madame d’Aulnoy’s fame rests as securely on her Travels 
into Spain as on her far superior Contes de Fées; so ingenious 
that they have deceived almost everyone that has read them, 
including men like Sainte-Beuve, Barbey d’Aurevilly, and 
Taine : 


Bayle, Désormeaux, Dunlop, Mignet, Lord Mahon, Sismondi, 
Charles Weiss, Schack, Ticknor, Mesonero Romanos, Paul Saint- 
Victor, Alfred de Courtois, Chantelauze, Georges d’Heylli, Cotarelo, 
Morel-Fatio, Lucien Perey, Martin Hume, Julian Juderias, Gabriel 
Maura; twenty more might be named. For more than two 
centuries the testimony of Madame d’Aulnoy has been continually 
invoked. 

Thus the late R. Foulché-Delbose in the essay which prefaces 
this edition; he then proceeds to demonstrate with devastating 
certainty that Madame d’Aulnoy never visited Spain, and that 
the whole thing is a highly successful, though shockingly 
inaccurate, hoax. Taine has written of these travels: 

Spain is commonly known to us only through its drama, its 
picaresque romances and its painting; when we try to envisage 
for ourselves a picture of real life from sources such as these, we 
hesitate and dare come to no conclusion; such manners seem 
fabulous. But after reading this journey, we see and touch 
Spain . 

Alas, poor Taine! the Spain of Madame d’Aulnoy is hardly less 
fabulous than the Spain of drama and picaresque romance. Of 
course, she could not have chosen a better or safer subject. 
Since before the days of the Borgias, Spain has been a mystery 
and a fascination to the rest of Europe. Even to-day men like 
to believe of Spain the kind of things that Madame d’Aulnoy 
describes. Gautier and Borrow, writing from personal experience, 
made it still mysterious and fascinating. Why not Madame 
d’Aulnoy, who told without a qualm what she knew the world 
would like to hear? 

But less so in the English version here presented. Madame 
d’Aulnoy may have been dishonest and infamous; she is said to 
have organised a plot to get rid ot her husband. But she was 


a lady of a certain rank, and wrote, as did those she borrowed 
from, easy and accurate, even lively French. The English version 
of 1691 is exactly what one has learned to expect of translations 
dating from the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries; 
it is clumsy, ungrammatical, exhausting to read. Her occasional 
longueurs seem longer than ever, the wit has evaporated, and 
the prose is utterly unrhythmical. But her stories, her scandals, 
her noble company and surprising adventures survive; and 
there is also M. Foulché-Delbose’s admirable essay, none too well 
translated either. He destroys Madame d’Aulnoy’s imposing 
erection so gracefully, brick by brick, that one cannot but enjoy 
the process. And he has the grace to admit that her most 
preposterous story, the tale that drew from the Abbé de Vayrac 
the protest, ‘‘a beau mentir qui vient de loin,” the impossible 
tale of the King of Spain’s nightly visits to his Queen, is actually 
for once true. 


ALL AT SEA 


Men on a Voyage. By Saran GERTRUDE MILLIN. 


5s. 


Constable. 


The reader who enjoyed that straightforward, ‘‘ five-genera- 
tion’ narrative God’s Step-children will find himself out of his 
depth immediately he opens Mrs. Millin’s new book—struggling 
hopelessly to keep his head above water, flustered, bewildered, 
entangled in a rank growth of aphorisms, epigrams and 
nonsense. 

The book consists of a number of sketches varying in length 
from a sentence to a brief essay. ‘‘ Vanity of vanities,”’ saith the 
preacher, “all is vanity’; and so wails Mrs. Millin, at least 
when she is intelligible. But more often than not she is either 
quite unintelligible or dully trite in an endeavour to become 
less so. On two occasions she tries her hand at a fable. Unlike 
Zsop’s lions, storks and mice, whose animal disguises only 
serve to make them more devastatingly human, the author’s 
little dog remains cringingly a brute. Unlike La Fontaine’s 
charming creatures, which might once have been human until 
metamorphosed by a Circe, the author’s little dog could never 
have been anything but a nasty, whimpering hound all its life. 
And so one wonders, in despair, what it is all about. 

The dismal gloom which pervades these pages will make it a 
difficult book for any but confirmed pessimists to enjoy. 

There is something disgusting about the comfortable man who is 
an optimist. What right has he to be satisfied with the world 
because he himself is fortunate? If only out of decent feeling and 
politeness—to express his sympathy with the others, and to cheer 
them up with the dark suggestion that all is not right with him 
either—he ought to be a pessimist. 

In these words is revealed the despair of the permanently un- 
happy, and Mrs. Millin suggests no good reason for permanent 
unhappiness. 

In the title-piece are a series of portraits of men of different 
ages presumably voyaging on the sea of life as well as the South 
Atlantic. This is the portrait of a man of forty-two: 

He’s a great lover, is he? That’s a rotten business. My wife’s 
an angel, and every time I—well, I’m utterly disgusted with 
myself. . 


But still 
Yes. 





Even more silly than this is the portrait of a man of fifty-five : 
Let me read you David Hume. 


The worldly smartness of Oscar Wilde, the polished humour of 
Mr. Beerbohm fall flat in the hands of imitators. But if Mrs. 
Millin cannot be clever she can sometimes be neat and amusing. 
In * Shame,” ‘* Eighteen and Thirty-Five,” in some of the longer 
pieces, in “‘ Men and Crabs,” she is quite entertaining. And then 
she returns to epigrams which, if complicated, are dull, and if 
short are meaningless. The book contains some remarks on 
modern writers which one imagines will be quoted by people 
who have not read those authors themselves. In “ Criticism” 
Mrs. Millin states positively, referring to a critic (or 
reviewer) : 

Compared with the creator he is as a man to a god, And what 


can a man do to a god? He can love him, laud him, hate him, 
reject him. He may not patronise him. 


Whether she would claim for this present volume the privileges 
of a creator may be doubted: we certainly must arrogate the 
right to reject Men on a Voyage. 











